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_ WOOL-GROWERS’ WOOL 


4stablished 1780. 
PRIZE MEDAL, EDINBURGH, 1886. 


ROBERT HOUSTON & SONS, 
MANUFACTURERS, GREENOCK. 


MANUFACTURED INTO TWEEDS, Etc. 


As distinguished from other Firms, we invariably return 
to each Customer Goods made of all his own Wool, unless 
he instructs otherwise. 

UR celebrated A'OO TWEEDS in CHEVIOT and saxenr, 
HOMESPUNS, COSTUME TWEEDS, BLANKETS 

for SALE, carriage paid, an any leng length cut, or EXOHANGLD fo for 
WOOL, on payment of REDUCED manufacturing charges. 

riage paid both ways on lets. Write for Patterns, stating 


whether “for manufacture” or“‘for purchase” or “‘ for exohange. 


Manufacturers to Her Majesty the Queen. 


~POLSON'S 
CORN FLOUR. 


The Original and First Manufactured in Great Britain. 


UNRIVALLED FOOD OF HEALTH for Children and 


Invalids; THE BEST KNOWN MATERIAL FOR 
PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, CAKES, BLANCMANGE, 
and a variety of Delicious Preparations for the Table. 


Used in the QUEEN’S HOUSEHOLD 


for Many Years. 
WM. POLSON & CO., Paisley and London. 








JEWSBURY & BROWN’S 


| Orienta. 


WHITE, SOUND TEETH, 
Healthy Gums 
and a. a 


Tooth 
Paste. 


CAUTION. 
The only Genuine is 
JEWSBURY & BROWN’. 
Pots, 1s. 6d. and 2s. 6d. 


ALL CHEMISTS. 
@0 Years in Use. 


Ss. & H. HARRIS’S 


HOUSEHOLD REQUISITES. 


POLISHING PASTE, 


For Metals and Glass of all #lass of all Descriptions. 


PLATE POWDER, 


Does not injure the Silver. 


BRUNSWICK BLACK, 


For Stoves or Iron Work. 


STEEL POWDER, 


For Bright Grates and Fire Irons. 


FURNITURE POLISH. 


NO HOUSE COMPLETE WITHOUT THEM. 


SOLD . EVERYWHERE. 
Manufactory—LONDON, E. 





OAKEYS 


‘WELLINGTON’ 


KNIFE POLISH. 


‘The Original and only Genuine Preparation for Cleaning Cutlery. Sold 
Everywhere in Canisters, at 1d., 2d., 34., 64., 1s., 2s. 6d., and 4s, each. 


JOHN OAKEY & SONS, 

Manufacturers of Emery, Black Lead, Emery and 
Glass Cloths and Papers, &o. 

Westminster Bridge Road, London, 8.E. 





“GOLD MEDALS 1884-86, | 
USED In THE ROYAL NURSERIES. 


TaBEST FOOD 


FOR 





TheLargestEnglish 
Mutual Life Office. 


FounpEep 1835. 


ACCUMULATED FUND EXCEEDS 
PR Ovi DENT £4,000,000. 


Institution. 


NATIONAL 


favourable terms. 


48,GRACECHURCH ST., 








MR. C. B. HARNESS’ 


World-Famed Guaranteed Genuine 


ELECTROPATHIC BELT 


Should be worn Jud viene ss Health, 
Strep. and t assists the 
pee. improves Nurisien, imparts 


NEW LIFE and VIGOUR 


to the Debilitated Constitution, and is unquestionably 
the best known eure for Rheumatic and 
Nervous Amoctio a, River and: piduey 
Epenzes. Bae lies’ A Tments 8, Debili lity ae 
‘estimonials, Desc criptive Pamphiet, 
aes cages had gratis, personally or by leteer. 
The MEDICAL BATTERY Co., Ltd., 


52, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


(Corner of Rathbone Place.) 
The largest Medical Electrical Institute in the world. 











Belts before purchasing them. 





LONDON. 


Shfferers should call, if possible ,and personally 
inspect the 
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FLORADORI 


ay the newest and best food, c containing in the purest form every 
element for the nourishment of the body, suited to the robust and 

" invalid alike, and an invaluable adjunct to the nursery. 

' The Lancet says :—‘‘ The preparation is excellent.” 
i, British Medical Journal says :—‘‘This is an excellent prepa- 
m. Children will appreciate the addition to their dietary.” 

2 FLOR ADOR FOO Takes the place of corn 
ag ws flour, arrowroot, <&c., 
’ no flesh-forming constituents whatever. 
ibe spon ahs cates as palatable and more easily digested than any 
of these starchy ga It can be used in the same form 


FLORADOR Foo 


§ Foop COMPANY willsupply three sample ro. post free for 
ji “tod. Depot : 17, Southampton Street, Holborn, W.C. 


Ask your Grocer for a free 
‘a sample, or the FLORADOR 


TIME tries 
ALL THINGS, 


COCKS’ 
READING 
ratorme SAUCE, 


First introduced to the Public in 1789. 
It this year celebrates its Centenary. 
It has My connoisseurs been pronounced for the 
past 10) me the BEST SAUCE ever manufac- 
tured for Fish, Soups, Chops, Steaks, Gravies, &c. 
: N.B.—The Genuine is protected by Trade Mark, 
viz. :—Charles Cocks’ signature on a white ground 
across the Reading Arms, on the Orange Label. 
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OY STOCKIN 
ouis) (by Be > [JNDERCLATHIN 


SELLERS PATENT 
PTT ys CHINES 


EXCEL ALL OTHERS. 
THEY KNIT A PAIR OF STOCKINGS If 
HALF AN HOUR. BOYS SUITS & OTHER 
GARMENTS IN PROPORTION, AT A 
TRIFLE ABOVE THE COST OF THE Wool. 

ISTS & FULL INFORMATION FREE, 


5 AIREDALE KEIGHLEY 





IATIONS AND OUTDOOR WORK, 
D sete B in Tins 69 Y= § 2/* 
or Post Free 94 is “6. 
MARK CASTLE BRAND C®, 

NEWCASTLE on TYNE. 
rd Parrish by contract transferred the manufacture of his 
rup to SquIRE & Sons. The public are cautioned that a 
ber of inferior imitations (differing in composition) are sold 
Parrish’s. To obtain the original preparation sold for the last 

pars by SQUIRE & Sons, purchasers should ask for 


CHEMICAL 
FOOD 


FOR DELICATE CHILDREN. 


OF AGENTS OR BY PARCEL POST FREE DIRECT FROM 


q JIRE & SONS, Her Majesty’s Chemists, 
413, OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 





“ They fit pertestiz, axe and are far superior to all 
Ee, other corsets I have tried. 
: (Signed) 
Novelty. 


Sel fl Patent 


SuLcONN SEAM CORSET. 


land and on the Conti- 


Mane Roze. 
Newest Greatest 


Invention 


uaran wear, 
of worthless imitations. - Every 
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Just Published. 
The Life and Letters of Thomas Ken, 


Bishop of Bath and Wells, Author of the 
“Morning and Evening Hymns.” By E. H. 
PLumptTRE, D.D., Dean of Wells. W th Por- 
trait, Fac- similes, and numerous Illustrations 
by Whymper. Two vols. Medium 8vo, 32s. 
“The Dean has devoted great labour to this life of ‘the good 
bishop,’ and has exhausted almost all that is to be said of Ken 
and his writings. The scheme of the work is broadly com- 
eve. embracing more than a mere biography, and he 
thoroughly imbued himself with the spirit of his — — 
"imes. 
** Everywhere lucid, accurate, and interesting.”—Guardian. 





New Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 
Future Retribution. 


Viewed in the Light of Reason and Revelation. 
By the Rev. C. A. Row, D.D., Author of ‘The 
Bampton Lectures on Christian Evidences,” &e. 
Demy 8vo, 12s. 
_ . “A very valuable book which will bring out in a very strong 
’ light to all careful readers the remarkable discrepancy between 
) the reticence of Scripture, and the confidence with which ecclesi- 
astical literature has treated the subject.” — Spectator. 
Just Published. 
Memoir of Alexander J. Ross, D.D., 
Rector of Snelston, sometime Vicar of St. Philip's, 
Stepney, Author of “ Menioir of Alexander 
Ewing,” &c. With Portrait. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


“A satisfactory piece of biography of a man of liberal views, 
_ Great generosity of character, and wide reading. Mrs. Ross has 
_ shown excellent taste in compiling her volume.” —A thenewm. 


Now Ready. 
- Whence Comes Man: from Nature or from 


God? By ARTHUR JOHN BELL. Demy 8vo, 12s. 


“This book is an ee one. We advise the reader to 
prepere pare to do a good deal of hard thinking as he goes through it. 
shall look with much eager interest for the second volume, 
which, if it equal the first, will establish the author’s reputation 
as one of the thinkers of our time. ”"— Inquirer. 


Dr. Kennedy's New Work. 
The Self-Revelation of Jesus Christ. 
With an Examination of some Naturalistic 
Hypotheses. By JoHN KENNEDY, M.A., D.D., 
Honorary Professor, New College, London. 
Large post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


“The whole volume is a masterly piece of reasoning.” — 
Methodist Times. 














Dean Piumpire’s ‘* Dante.” 
The Commedia and Canzoniere 
Alighieri. A New Translation. 
phical Introduction, Notes, &c. 
CL oMPran, D.D., Dean of Wells. 
Medium 8vo, 21s. each. 
Vol. I. Life. Hell, Purgatory. 
Vol. II. Paradise, Minor Poems. Studies. 


ane book about Dante has been published in England that 

will stand comparison with Dean Plumptre’s. He deserves the 

gratitude of all Nee lovers of good literature for writing it. .. .” 
tor. 


of Dante 
With Bio- 
By E. H. 
Two vols. 





New Volume by A. K. H. B. a 

The Best Last. 3 

With Other Chapters to Help. By the Author | 

of ‘Recreations of a Country Parson,” &e, 7 

Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

* Sermons abound, but few are so free from dogmatical 
tendency, and so full of impressive and heartfelt counsel, as @ 
those found in this little volume.”—Morning Post. ; 


Fifth Thousand, Now Ready. 
Everyday Christian Life ; 
Sermons on the Way. By F. W. Farrar, D.D., 
Archdeacon and Canon of Westminster, ‘Author 
of ‘‘ The Life of Christ,” &e. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

* Altogether a kindly, manly book, meeting a real need of a 
practical, earnest age, in an able, refreshing, and understandable ~ 
way.”— Pall Mali Gazette. 

“A book we can thoroughly recommend .. . supplies an 
excellent model for imitation.” —Literary Churchman. 


New and Cheap Edition. 

John Bunyan: 
His Life, Times, and Work. By JoHN Brown, 7 
D.D., Minister of Bunyan Meeting, Bedford. 
With Portrait and Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 7s.6d. 7 

‘Mr. Brown is the first who has produced a biography of the ~ 
immortal dreamer which is at the same time full, accurate, and 
readable.” — Atheneum. 

Fifth Thousand, Now Ready. 

The Gospel and the Age. és 
Sermons on Special Occasions. By W. C. MAGEE, 
D.D., — Bishop of Peterborough. Large post 
8vo, 7s. 6 3 

“The yA thor ka of this volume awakened great expecta. 


tion. . . . We may say at once that our expectations have been s 
fully realised.” —Church Quarterly Review. 


Ninth Thousand, Now Ready. 
The Yoke of Christ. 
By A. W. TxHorotD, D.D., Lord Bishop otf 
Rochester. Crown 8v0, 5s. 
CONTENTS ;-Marriage—IlIness—Letter- -Writing—Friends—§ ie 
Money—The Loss of Friends. : 
** Preachers would do well to follow his example, and let criti- 
cism and science alone for awhile. The six essays which make waa 
the volume are the ripe fruit of twenty years’ meditation, 3 
they have the ‘nuttiness’ of age about them.”—Saturday Review, ~ 


Completion of the Poets’ Bible. 

The Poets’ Bible: 
The Poets’ Vision of Characters and Scenes of Holy 
Scripture. Edited by W. GARRETT HORDER. 
OLD TESTAMENT SECTION. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
NEw TESTAMENT SECTION. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

A charming book, full of treasures of thought and expression, @ 


the selection made with admirable taste and judgment . . .« 
handsomely got up.”—Sunday School Chronicle. 


Second Edition, Now Réady. 

The Social Results of Early Christianity. 
By Professor ScHMIDT, of Strasburg. Trans-7 
lated by Mrs. THORPE. With an Introduction 
by R. W. DALE, LL.D., of Birmingham. Crown 
a 7s. 6d. 3 

" Done’ with great minuteness, wide reading, and oochapal 
skill. The argument is, in its evidence and cogency, pe 

the most complete we have, and will be invaluable to 

Christian apologist.” —British Quarterly Review. 
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Save two Profits by purchasing Direct from the Makers. 
LINDSAY’S Shirts, Cuffs, and Collars. 
Adares~ IRISH Samples ana Price Lists 
J. Lindsay #Co.,La, LINENS Post Free. 
Manufacturers to The Queen, AND 


Belfast HANDKERCHIEFS. 
ESTABLISHED OVER 60 YEARS. 
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Secccceocecce 
@ “TInvaluable in facial Neuralgia. Has proved @ 
@ effective in all those cases in which we have @ 
@ prescribed it.”— Medical Press. @ 

2/9., 4/6., & W/- Of all Chemists. 


maintains 
* its ‘reputation in @ 
Neuralgia treatment of 2 
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Ne ede 
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PATTERNS POST RRB OK APPROVAL 10 ) AIRY KDDRRSS, 


THE HEIGHT OF FASHION FOR 1889. 
An Enormous Saving in Purchasing Direct from Henry Pease & Co.’s Successors. 

Q¥INGto the fanciful and diverse character of the fashionable Colours for the coming season, HENRY PEASE 

& CO.'8 SUCCESSORS have made preparations upon an unusually large scale to provide Ladies with an 

unlimited choice of Stylish Novelties. The New Patterns comprise upwards of a thousand varieties of the highest 

class of Pure Wool Dress Fabrics of the most exquisite and beautiful description, surpassing all previous pro- 


ductions from the Darlington Mills. Ladies will find the New Patterns well repay an inspection. Particular 
attention is directed to the following :—The New Fancy-Figured Union Broche, of exquisite design, in the 
newest tints and shades and colourings, at 8fd, per yard. A double-width Broche Beige, 103d. per yard. 
The New All-Wool Pigured Jacquard Cloth, the height of fashion, LOjd. per yard. A Superb ditto, 
ditto, Cloth, a very special Darlington Novelty, 1s, 24d. per yard. The Juliet Comb i 


a charming Poplin material, of very novel designs and new colourings. The “ Florizel,” a peers bordered: 
material, the height of fashion. Entirely New Weavings of the Darlington Zephyrs and Skirtings, together 


with the Gold Medal Merinos, Cashmeres, and Cross-Warp Serges, for which-the Darlington Mili enjoy! 
a world-wide reputation. 

Sold DIRECT to the PUBLIC, without the intervention of Wholesale Merchants, Drapers, 
Agents, or Middlemen, ALL INTERMEDIATE PROFITS BEING GIVEN to the PURCHASER. 
Any length cut, and any article not approved will be changed within seven days, All Orders are 
executed the same day as received. Carriage paid to any Railway Station in Great Britain, and 


4 : AT FIRST COST. to Dublin, Belfast, Limerick, Cork, and Waterford. 
D iraignt from the Weaver to the wearer. HY. PEASE & CO.’S Successors, Spinners & Manufacturers, The Mills, Darlington. 


"BRITISH EQUITABLE NERVOUS 
3 ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
QUEEN STREET PLACE, E.C. 


3 €APITAL—A QUARTER OF A MILLION STERLING. 

= DIRECTORS. 

a WILLIAM SUTTON GOVER, Esq., Casino House, Herne Hill, and 

: 4, Queen Street Place, City. 3 


JoHN MIDDLETON HARE, Esq., Stoke Newington. 


g SPOURTAIN Joun Hanruty, Esq. (Hon. Secretary, Sunday School JULVERMACHER’S WORLD-FAMED 
s n), 3 £ S ® 

PQuomas EvMUND HELLER, Esq. (Member of London School] L GALVANIC BELTS for the cure of NERVOUS 

Board), Fleet Street, City. EXHAUSTION AND DEBILITY have received 


WILLIAM GEORGE LEMON, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, Lincoln's Inn. » 
Pwniram Porrer OuNEv, Esq. New Kent Road. Testimonials from three Physicians to Her Majesty 


| ‘WiitaM Sarr, Esq., Upper Norwood. the Queen, and the leading Physicians of Nine London 
Seanad Baas UxpEnniit, ‘~ ¥ LD. 6 (Honorary Secretary, | Hospitals, including over Forty Members of the Royal 

ptist Missionary Society), Hamps College of Physicians of London. 
AUDITORS. 8 y 

















The DIsTRESSING SYMPTOMS of apr 

Po society). Furnival Street, Holborn? sPtst Missionary) FX HAUSTION and DEBILITY. are peed 
ALFRED CONDER, Esq., F.R.1.B.A., Palace Chambers, Westminster. J removed by means of PULVERMACHER’S ar 5 
Famed Galvanic Belts, which are so arranged as to 
SOLICITORS. convey a continuous electric current direct to the 
) Messrs, HENRY Gover & SON, 8, Adelaide Place, London Bridge. | affected parts, gradually stimulating and strengthen- 


“Rey. LEWIS BORRETT WHITE, D.D. (Rector of St. Mary Alder- 
mary), Queen Street, City. 


MANAGING. DIRECTOR, AND y ASTGARY. ing all the mare and se eh and speedily arresting 
a L - Esq., all symptoms of waste and decay. 
p ASSISTANT ACTUARY I tiipenio ‘Priup Govzn, Dr. C. HANDFIELD JONES, F.R.C.P., F.B.S., Physi- 
> SUB-MANAGER.—JoHN WILKINSON Farrzy, Esq. = La 3 B= RN Hospital, a i me that 
J MR. ACHER is an honest and earnest urer 
THIRTY-THIRD ANNUAL REPORT—MAY, 1888. in the field of science, and I think he deserves to meet with’ 
783 Policies issued —" BUSINESS. £330,175 | °V°TY,, encouragement from the professional and scientific 
z Premium Income we 10,386 | MED. y ; 
BUSINESS IN FORCE. For Full Price List and Particulars see new Pamphlet, 


§ Policies, assurin; --- 5,260,236 | ‘‘GaLVANISM: NaTURE’S CHIEF RESTORER.OF IMPAIRED 
REVENUE” OF THE eR 022 VirTaL ENERGY.” Post free from 


wai oe -PULVERMACHER’S 
Becumulated Fund . 04701 GALWANIC ESTABLISHMENT, 


ted Fund on 3ist January, 1888... «+» 81,206,570 
Claims and Bonuses paid under Company’s Policies ... £1,120,759 1 94, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. in 
" Average Reversionary Bonus for 30years about 1} per cent. perann. Established over Forty Years, 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER’S TRISH 
Cambric Pocket Handkerchiefs, 


ae —<— =. 2a 
Samples and Price Lists Post Free. af E AT | N G oe 
PER DOZEN :— | a 


Children’ S-3 F 43. os “yaaa 1" 
- 2 aoe. 3 
-- 3/6 |Gents .. .. 4/11 FOWDER 
By Appointments to the Queen and the Empress 
Frederick of Germany. 
ROBINSON AND CLEAVER, BELFAST. 
Telegraphic Address, ‘ Linen, Belfast. 


Al HUMANE TELEPHONE. 


People who suffer from deafness and noises in the head will be 
“glad to hear that an eminent Aural Specialist of London‘has hit 
» “pon a cure which is said to be absolutely efficacious, and may be rS ‘ J 
lied at the patient’s home. Itis aminiature telephone, which 
inside the ear. It is not only a producer of sound, but also a a7 ef 
for the distressing noises in the head. Being comfortable to CAI j n | n S 
4 ear it will no doubt be a boon to mankin A pamphlet 
_ Geacribing its prc wr Bary ist printed, and may be had from the 
* , 21, Bedford Square, London, W.C. Price 3d. 
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Genius who has ever yet lived,” tanght ght the Divineness of Forgi Perpetual Me 
of Peace, of P Geanionsas. If can show me one wh ean Pe than ie 
show him!! I know him not!! If he h appeared aa a Diving, they would have Burned Him; as w Politician 
have Beheaded Him; but God made Him a Player. 

“ He taught that Kindness is Nobler than Revenge!!”—The Rev. GEORGE DAWSON, M.A. 


“Earthly power doth then show likest God’s when mercy seasons justice, 
And that same prayer doth teach us all to render the Deeds of Mercy.”—Shakespeare, 


What higher aim can man attain than conquest over human pain? 


JEOPARDY OF LIFE, 
THE GREAT DANGER OF DELAY. 


You can change the trickling stream, 
but not the raging torrent. 


WHat EVERYBODY SHOULD READ.—How important it is to ev 

individual to have at hand some simple, effective, and palatable remedy su 
as ENO’S FRUIT SALT, tocheck disease at the onset!!! Forthisisthetime. With 
very little trouble you can change the course of the trickling mountain stream, but 
not the rolling river. It will defy all your tiny efforts. I feel I cannot sufficiently 
impress this important information upon all Householders, Ship Captains, or 
Europeans generally, who are visiting or residing in any hot or oreign climate. 
Whenever a change is contemplated likely to disturb the condition of health, let 
ENO'S “FRUIT SALT” be — companion, for under any circumstances its use is 
———. and never can do harm. When you feel out of sorts, yet unable to say 
why, frequently without any warning you are suddenly seized with lassitude, dis- 
ation for bodily or mental exertion, loss of appetite, ae pain in the 
ny dull aching of back and limbs, coldness of the surface, and often shivering, 
&e., &e., then your whole body is out of ‘order, the spirit of danger has been kindled, 
but you ‘do not know where it may end; it is a real necessity to have a simple remedy 
athand. The Pilot can so steer and direct as to bring the ship into safety, but he 
cannot — the raging storm. The common idea when not feeling wellis: ‘‘I will 
wait and see; perhaps I shall be better to-morrow”; whereas had a supply of ENO’S 
“FRUIT SALT” been at hand, and use made of it at the onset, calamitous 
results might have been avoided. What dashes to the earth so many hopes, breaks 
80 many sweet alliances, blasts so many auspicious enterprises, as untimely Death ? 































































“1 used my ‘FRUIT SALT’ in my last severe attack of fever, and | have every 
reason to say | believe it saved my life.””—wW. C. ENO. 


HOW KANDAHAR WAS WON. 
“During the Afghan War I _ verily believe Kandahar was won by us all taking 
up large supplies of ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT,’ and so arrived fit to overthrow 
half a dozen Ayub Kahns.”— 
From “ MESS STORIES," by G. W. Vysz, published by Messrs. Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 
GAUTION.—Examine each Bottle, and see that the Capsule is marked “ ENO’S FRUIT SALT.” Without it, you 
have been in.posed on by a worthless imitation. 


SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS. PREPARED ONLY AT 
ENO’S “FRUIT SALT” WORKS, LONDON, S.£., BY J. €. ENO’S PATENT. 


A CURE FOR SICK HEADACHE, SLUGGISH ACTION OF THE LIVER, SUPPRESSED GOUT, 
ii pORDERED STOMACH, AND BILIOUS ATTACKS, &c. Simple and Unique. —A Gentleman 
:—“Decem 1887.—After twelve months’ experience of the value of the ‘VEGETABLE MOTO,’'I pe yon mas | 
ees their use in preference to any other medicine, more pa articularly in bilious attacks; their action’ is so gerile, an 
yet so effective, that no’ equals them in my opinion. They have never failed to give the wished-for relief. I «e them 
at any hour, and frequently in conjunction with a small glass of Eno’s ‘ Frurr SautT.’—Yours gratefully, ONE WHO ““Nows.” 


ENO’S “WEGETABLE MOTO,’ 
Of all Chemists, price 1s. 14d. ; post free, 1s. 3d. 
Eno’s “FRUIT SALT” Works, Pomeroy Street, New Cross Road, London, 8.E. 


BRIDAL BouguET BLOoom. 
A Lovely Liquid, extraordinary to Beautify. 

THE SECRET oF Beauty.— Bridal 
Bouquet Bloom imparts exquisite 
beauty to the face, neck, arms, and 
hands, and is preferred to all face 
powders and other liquids. In a 
moment of time it imparts exqui- 
site beauty, with a natural bril- 
liancy, purity, and~Charming 
fragrance. It removes freckles 
and sunburn. 


Sold by Chemists aa Perfumers at 3s. 6d. per bottle, or sent sora Paid on receipt of price in P.0.0. or Stamps 
at the Wholesale Depét, 


114 & 1164, SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON, W.C. 




















































“To find some twig of blackthorn bough 
Which bravely blows its herald bloom.” 


Page 236. 














WOVEN OF LOVE AND GLORY. 


THE STORY OF A STRUGGLE FOR INDEPENDENCE. 


By AMELIA E. BARR, 
AUTHOR OF ‘JAN VEDDER’s Wirz,” “THE Bow OF ORANGE Ripson,” ‘IN Spire oF HIMSELF,” ETC. 


CHAPTER VII.—A MEETING AT MIDNIGHT. 


“ All faiths are to their own believers just, 
For none believe because they will, but must ; 
The priest continues what the nurse began, 
And thus the child imposes on the man.” 
Dryden, 


“*, , . if he be called upon to face 
Some awful moment, to which heaven has joined 
Great issues good or bad for humankind, 
Is happy as a lover, and attired 
With sudden brightness, like a man inspired : 
And through the heat of conflict keeps the law 
In calmness made ; and sees what he foresaw, 
Or if an unexpected call succeed, 
Come when it will, is equal to the need.” 


Wordsworth. 
** Ah! Love let us be true 
To one another, through the world which seems 
To lie before us like a land of dreams !” 


HE gathering at Don Valasco’s was 
constantly repeated in various degrees 
of splendour among the loyal Mexicans of the 
city. They were as fully convinced of the 
justice of their cause as the Americans were. 
“ et had graciously permitted Americans 
to make homes in their country; now they 
wanted not only to build heretic churches 
and sell heretic Bibles, but also to govern 
Texas after their own fashion.”” From a 
Mexican point of view the American settlers 
were a godless, atheistical, quarrelsome set 
of ingrates ; for eaten bread is soon forgotten, 
and Mexicans disliked to remember that 
their own independence had been won by the 
aid of the very men they were now trying to 
force into subjection. 

The two parties were already in array in 
every house in the city. The Senora at 
variance with her daughters, their Irish cook 
quarreling with their Mexican servants, only 
represented a state of things nearly universal ; 
and after the failure of the Mexicans at 
Gonzales to disarm the Americans, the 
animosity constantly increased. 

In every church, the priests—more bitter, 
fierce, and revengeful than either the civil or 
military power—urged on the people an 
exterminating war; a black flag waved from 
the Missions, and fired every heart with an 
unrelenting vengeance and hatred; to slay 
a heretic was a free pass through the dolorous 
pains of purgatory, for the priesthood foresaw 
that the triumph of the American element 
meant the triumphof Freedom of conscience, 
and the abolition of their own despotism. 
To them the struggle was one involving all 
j XVIII—16. 





the privileges of their order, and they urged 
on the fight with passionate denunciations of 
the foe, and with magnificent promises of 
spiritual favoursand blessings ; in the fortress, 
the plaza, the houses, the churches, the 
streets, their fiery words kept society in a 
ferment. 

But through all this turmoil the small 
duties of life went on. Soldiers were parading 
the streets, and keeping watch on the flat 
roofs of the houses; men were solemnly 
swearing allegiance to Santa Anna, or flying 
by night to the camp of the Americans ; life 
and death were held at a pin’s fee, but 
eating and dressing, dancing and flirting 
were pursued with an eagerness typical of 
pleasure caught in the passing. 

And every hour these elements gathered: 
intensity. The always restless populace of 
San Antonio was at a feverish pomt of 
impatience. They wanted the war at their 
doors. They wanted the quarrel fought out 
on their own streets. Business took @ 
secondary place. Men fingered weapons 
and dreamt of blood, until the temper of the 
town was as boisterous and vehement as the 
temper of the amphitheatre when im- 
patiently waiting for the bulls and the 
mataderos. 

Nor was it possible for Antonia to lock the 
door upon this pervading spirit. After Dr. 
Worth’s flight it became necessary for her 
to assume control over the household. She 
had promised him to do so, and she was 
resolved in spite of all opposition to follow 
out his instructions. But it was by no- 
means an easy task. 

Fray Ignatius had both the Senora and 
Rachela completely under his subjection. 
Molly, the Irish cook, was already dis- 
satisfied. The doctor had saved her life,. 
and given her a good home and generous: 
wages, and while the doctor was happy and 
prosperous Molly was accordingly grateful ; 
but a few words from the priest set affairs 
in a far pleasanter light to her—‘‘ She was 
a true Catholic, the saints sent the heretic 
doctor to her help; it was therefore the 
saints to whom gratitude was due. Had 


she not earned her good wage, and would 
not Don Angel Sandoval give her a still 
larger sum? or even the Brothers at the 
Mission of San José?” Molly listened to 
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these words with a complacent pleasure. 
she reflected that it would be much more 
agreeable to be where she could entirely 
forget that she had ever been hungry and 
friendless and lying at death’s door. 

Antonia knew also that Rachela was at 
heart unfaithful, and soon the conviction 
was forced on her that servants are never 
faithful beyond the line of their own 
interest—that it is, indeed, against certain 
primary laws of nature to expect it. 
Certainly it was impossible to doubt that 
there was in all their dependents a kind of 
satisfaction in their misfortunes. 

The doctor had done them favours, how 
unpleasant was theirmemory! The Senora 
had offended them by the splendour of her 
dress and her complacent air of happiness. 
Antonia’s American ways and her habit of 
sitting for hours with a book in her hand 
were great irritations. 

‘‘She wishes to be thought wiser than 
other women, as wise even as a holy priest— 
She! that never goes to mass, and is nearly 
a heretic,” said the house steward. ‘And 
as for the Senorita Isabel, a little trouble 
will be good for her! Holy Mary! the way 
she has been pampered and petted! It is 
an absurdity. ‘Little dear’ and ‘angel’ 
are the hardest words she hears. Si! if 
God did not mercifully abate a little the 
rich, they would grow to be ‘ almightys.’”’ 

This was the tone of the conversation of 
the servants of the household. It was not 
an unnatural tone, but it was a very 
unhappy one; people cannot escape from 
the mood of mind they habitually indulge, 
and from the animus of the words they 
habitually use, and Antonia felt and 
understood the antagonistic atmosphere ; 
for the things which we know best of all 
are precisely the things which no one has 
ever told us. 

The Senora in a plain black serge gown, 
and a black rebozo over her head, spent her 
time in prayers and penances. The care of 
her household had always been delegated to 
her steward and to Rachela, while the 
duties that more especially belonged to her 
had been fulfilled by her husband and by 
Antonia. In many respects she was but a 
grown up baby, and so, in this great 
extremity, the only duty which pressed upon 
her was the idea of supplicating the saints to 
take charge of her unhappy afiairs. 

And Fray Ignatius was daily more hard 
with her. Antonia even suspected from his 
growing intolerance and bitterness that 
the Americans were gaining unexpected 











advantages ; but she knew nothing of what 
was happening. She could hear from afar 
off the marching and movements of soldiers, 
the blare of military music, the faint echoes 
of hurrahing multitudes; but there was no 
one to give her any certain information. 
Still, she guessed something from the anger 
of the priest and the reticence of the Mexican 
servants. If good fortune had been with 
Santa Anna, she wassure she would have 
heard of ‘‘ The glorious, the invincible, the 
magnificent President de la Republica Mexicana, 
the Napoleon of the West”! 

It was not permitted her to go into the city, 
@ proposal to do so had been met with a 
storm of angry amazement; and steam and 
electricity had not then annihilated distance 
and abolished suspense. She could but 
wonder, and hope, and try to read the truth 
from a covert inspection of the face and 
words of Fray Ignatius. 

Between this monk and herself the 
breach was hourly widening. With angry 
pain she saw her mother tortured between 
the fact that she loved her husband and 
the horrible doubt that to love him was a 
mortal sin. She understood the underlying 
motive which prompted the priest to urge 
upon the Senora the removal of herself and 
her daughters to the convent. His offer to 
take charge of the Worth residencia and 
estate, was in her conviction a proposal 
to rob them of all rights in it. She felt 
certain that, whatever the Church once 
grasped in its iron hand, it would for ever 
retain. 

And both to Isabel and herself the thought 
of a convent was now horrible. ‘‘ They will 
force me to be a nun,” said Isabel; ‘‘ and 
then what will Luis do? and they will never 
tell me anything about my father and my 
brother; I should never hear of them any 
more, unless the good God was so kind as 
to let me meet them in His heaven!” And 
Antonia had still darker and more fearful 
thoughts. She had not forgotten the stories 
whispered to her childhood of dreadful fates 
reserved for contumacious and disobedient 
women. Whenever Fray Ignatius looked 
at her she felt as if she were within the 
shadow of the Inquisition. 

Never had days passed so wearily and 
anxiously, never had nights been so terrible. 
The sisters did not dare to talk much to- 
gether; they doubted Rachela, they were 
sure their words were listened to and re- 
peated. They were not permitted to be alone 
with the Senora; Fray Ignatius had par- 
ticularly warned Rachela to prevent this. 
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He was gradually bringing the unhappy 
woman into what he called ‘a heavenly 
mind ”—the influence of her daughters he 
was sure would be that of worldly affections 
and sinful liberty. And Rachela obeyed the 
confessor so faithfully that the Senora was 
almost in a state of solitary confinement, 
every day her will was growing weaker, 
her pathetic obedience more childlike and 
absolute. 

But at midnight, when everyone was 
asleep, Antonia stepped softly into her 
sister’s room and talked to her. They sat 
in Isabel’s bed clasping each other’s hand in 
the dark, and speaking in whispers. Then 
Antonia warned and strengthened Isabel. 
She told her all her fears, she persuaded 
her to control her wilfulness, to be obedient, 
and to assume the childlike thoughtlessness 
which best satisfied Fray Ignatius. ‘He 
told you to-day to be happy—that he would 
think for you. My darling, let him believe 
that is the thing you want,” said Antonia ; 
‘* T assure you we shall be the safer for it.” 

‘He said to me yesterday, when I asked 
him about the war— Do not inquire, child, 
into things you do not understand; that is 
tobe irreligious’; and then he made the cross 
on his breast, as if I had put a bad thought 
into his heart. We are afraid all day, and 
we sit whispering all night about our fears— 
that is the state we are in. The Lord sends 
us nothing but misfortune, Antonia.” 

‘* My darling, tell the Lord your sorrow 
then, but do not repine to Rachela or Fray 
Ignatius—that is to complain to the merci- 
less of the All Merciful.” 

“Do you think I am wicked, Antonia ? 
What excuse could I offer to His Divine 
Majesty if I spoke evil of Him to Rachela 
and Fray Ignatius ?”’ 

‘Neither of them are our friends—do 
you think so?” 

“Fray Ignatius looks like a goblin, he 
gives me a shiver when he looks at me; and 
as for Rachela,.I already hate her!” 

“Do not trust her; you need not hate 
her, Isabel.” 

** Antonia, I know that I shall eternally 
hate her, for I am sure that our angels are 
at variance.” 

In conversations like these the anxious 
girls passed the long and often very cold 
nights. The days were still worse, for, as 
November went slowly away, the circum- 
stances which surrounded their lives appeared 
to constantly gather a more decided and a 
bitterer tone. December, that had always 
been such a month of happiness, bright 








with Christmas expectations and Christmas 
joys, came in with a terribly severe wet 
“‘norther.”” The great log fires only warmed 
the atmosphere immediately surrounding 
them, and Isabel and Antonia sat gloomily 
within it all day. It seemed to Antonia as 
if her heart had come to the very end of 
hope, and that something must happen. 

The rain lashed the earth, the wind roared 
around the house and filled it with unusual 
noises, the cold was a torture that few 
found themselves able to endure; but it 
brought a compensation—Fray Ignatius 
did not leave the Mission comforts, and 
Rachela could not bear to go prowling about 
the corridors and passages ; she established 
herself in the Senora’s room and remained 
there, and very early in the evening she 
said ‘“‘she had an outrageous headache,’’ 
and went to her room. 

Then Antonia and Isabel sat awhile by 
their mother’s bed. They talked in whispers 
of their father and brothers, and when the 
Senora cried they kissed her sobs into 
silence and wiped her tears away. In that 
hour (if Fray Ignatius had known it) they 
undid in a great measure the work to which 
he had given more than a month of patient 
and deeply reflective labour, for with the 
girls there was the wondrous charm of love 
and nature, but with the priest only a 
splendid ideal of a church universal that 
was to swallow up all the claims of love and 
all the ties of nature. 

It was nearly nine o’clock when Antonia 
and Isabel returned to the parlour fire. 
Their hearts were full of sorrow for their 
mother, and of fears for their own future, 
for this confidence had shown them how 
firmly the refuge of the convent had been 
planted in the anxious ideas of the Senora. 
Fortunately the cold had driven the servants 
either to the kitchen fire or to their beds, 
and they could talk over the subject without 
fear of interference. 

“Are you sleepy, Queridita?” (little 
dear). 

‘‘ T think I shall never go to sleep again, 
Antonia. If I shut my eyes I shall find my- 
self in the convent, and I do not want to go 
there even in a dream. Do you know 
Mother Teresa? Well then, I could tell 
you things. Andshe does not like me, I am 
sure of that, quite sure.” 

‘“« My darling, I am going to make a cup 
of tea, it will do us good.” 

‘Tf indeed it were chocolate! ” 

“‘T cannot make chocolate now, but you 
shall have a great deal of sugar in your cup 
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and something good to eat also. There, my 
darling, put your chair close to the fire and 
we will sit here until we are quite sleepy.” 

With the words she went into the 
kitchen. Molly was nodding over her beads 
in the comfortable radius made by the 
blazing logs, no one else was present but a 
young peon. He brought a small kettle to 
the parlour fire, and lifted a table to the 
hearth, and then replenished the pile of logs 
for burning during the night. Isabel, crud- 
ling in a large chair, watched Antonia as 
she went softly about, putting on the table 
such delicacies as she could find at that 
hour—tamales, and cold duck, sweet cake, 
and the guava jelly that was Isabel's 
favourite dainty. There was a little com- 
fort in the sight of these things, and also in 
the bright silver teapot standing so cheer- 
fully on the hearth and diffusing through 
the room a warm perfume at once soothing 
and exhilarating, 

‘‘T really think I shall like that American 
tea to-night, Antonia; but you must half 
fill my cup with those little blocks of sugar 
—quite half fill it, Antonia—and have you 
found cream, my dear one? then a great 
deal of cream.” 

Antonia stood still a moment and looked 
at the drowsy little beauty—her eyes were 
closed and her head nestled comfortably in a 
corner of the padded chair. Then a hand 
upon the door-handle arrested her attention, 
and Antonia turned her eyes from Isabel and 
watched it. Ortiz, the peon, put his head 
within the room and then disappeared ; but, 
O wonder and joy ! Don Luis entered swiftly 
after him, and before any one could say a 
word he was kneeling by Isabel, kissing her 
hands and mingling his exclamations of 
rapture with hers. : 

Antonia looked with amazement and de- 
light at this apparition. How had he come ? 
She put her hand upon his sleeve, it was 
scarcely wet. His dress was splendid, if 
he had been going to a tertullia of the 
highest class he could not have been more 
richly adorned—and the storm was yet 
raging! It was a miracle. 

‘Dear Luis, sit down; here is a chair 
close to Iza! tell her your secrets a few 
minutes and I will go for mi madre. Oh 


yes, she will come, you shall see, and then, 
Luis, we shall have some supper.” 

** You see that I am in heaven already, 
Antonia, though, indeed, I am also hungry 
and thirsty, my sister.”’ 

Antonia was not a minute in reaching her 
mother’s room. 


The unhappy lady was 








half lying among the large pillows of her 
gilded bed wide awake, her black eyes were 
fixed upon a crucifix at its foot, and she was 
slowly murmuring prayers upon her rosary. 

“© Madre! Madre! Luis is here! Luis 
is here! Come quick, mi madre! Here are 
your stockings, and slippers, and your gown, 
and your mantilla. No! no! no! do not 
call Rachela. Luis has news of my father 
and of Jack! Oh, madre, he has-a letter 
from Jack to you! Come, dear, come; in a 
few minutes you will be ready.” 

She was urging and kissing the trembling 
woman, and dressing her in spite of her 
faint efforts to delay, to call Rachela, to 
bring Luis to her room. In ten minutes 
she was ready. She went down softly, like 
a frightened child, Antonia cheering and 
encouraging her in whispers. 

When she entered the cheerful parlour 
the shadow of a smile flitted over her wan 
face. Luis ran to meet her; he drew the 
couch close to the hearth, he helped Antonia 
to arrange her comfortably upon it, he made 
her tea and kissed her hands when he put it 
into them. And then Isabel made Luis a 
cup, and cut his tamales, and waited upon 
him with such pretty service that the happy 
lover thought he was eating a meal in 
Paradise. 

For a few minutes it had been only this 
ordinary gladness of re-union, but it was 
impossible to ignore longer the anxiety in 
the eyes that asked him so many questions. 
He took two letters from his pocket and 
gave them to the Senora. They were from 
her husband and Jack. Her hands trembled, 
she kissed them fervently, and as she placed 
them in her breast her tears dropped down 
upon them. 

Antonia opened the real conversation with 
that never failing wedge, the weather. 
‘‘You came through the storm, Luis, yet 
you are not wet scarcely? Now then, ex- 
plain this miracle.” 

“TI went first to Lopez Navarro’s. Do 
you not know this festa dress? It is the one 
Lopez bought for the feast of St. James ; he 
lent it to me, for I assure you that my own 
clothing was like that of a beggar-man ; it 
was impossible that I could see my angel on 
earth in it.” 

‘‘ But in such weather ? You cannot have 
come far to-day ?” 

“Senorita, there are things which are 
impossible, quite impossible! That is one of 
them. Early this morning the north wind 
advanced upon us, sword in hand; it will 
last fifty hours, and we shall know some- 
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thing more about it before they are over. 
Very well, but it was also absolutely neces- 
sary that some one should reach San An- 
tonio to-night; and I was so happy as to 
persuade General Burleson to send me. The 
Holy Lady has given me my reward.” 

** Have you seen the Sefor Doctor lately, 
Luis ?” asked the Senora. 

“T left him at nightfall.” 

“ At nightfall ? But that is impossible.” 

‘It is true. The army of the Americans 
is but a few miles from San Antonio.” 

** Grace of God! Luis!” 

‘“* As you say, Senora; it is the Grace of 
God. Did you not know?” 

“We know nothing, but what Fray 
Ignatius tells us—that the Americans have 
been everywhere pulling down churches and 
granting martyrdom to the priests, and that 
everywhere miraculous retributions have 
pursued them.” 


‘¢ Was Gonzales a retribution ? The Sejor | 


Doctor came to us while we were there. 
God be blessed, but he startled us like the 
rattle of rifle shots in the midnight. ‘ Why 
were we not at Goliad?’ he cried; ‘ there 
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‘* How had he come ?” 





were three hundred stand of arms there, 
and cannon, and plenty of provisions—why 
were they not ours?’ You would have 
thought, Senora, he had been a soldier all 
his life; the men caught fire when he came 
near them; and we went to Goliad like 
eagles flying for their prey. We took the 
town, and the garrison, and all the arms 
and military stores. I will tell you some- 
thing that came to pass there. At midnight, 
as Jack and I stood with the Seftor Doctor 
by the camp fire, a stranger rode up to us ; 
it was Colonel Milam, he was flying from a 
Mexican prison, and had not heard of the 
revolt of the Americans ; he made the camp 
ring with his shout of delight; he was im- 
patient for the morning; he was the first 
man that entered the garrison. Bravissimo ! 
what a soldier is he!” 

‘‘T remember! I remember!” cried the 
Senora. “* Mi Roberto brought him here 
once; so splendid a man I never saw before— 
so tall, so handsome, so gallant, so like a 
hero; he is an American from—well then, 
I have forgotten the place.” 

‘‘From Kentucky. He fought with the 
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Mexicans when they were fighting for their 
liberty ; but when they wanted a king and a 
dictator he resigned his commission and 
was thrown into prison. He has along bill 
against Santa Anna.” 

“We must not forget, Luis,” said the 
Senora, with a little flash of her old temper, 
“that Santa Anna represents to good 
Catholics the triumph of Holy Church.” 

Luis devoutly crossed himself. ‘‘I am her 
dutiful son, I assure you, Senora—always.” 

A warning glance from Antonia changed 
the conversation. There was plenty to tell 
which touched them mainly on the side of 
the family, and the Senora listened with 
pride which she could not conceal, to the 
exploits of her husband and sons, though 
she did not permit herself to confess the 
feeling, and her heart softened to her chil- 
dren. Without acknowledging the tie be- 
tween Isabel and Luis she permitted or was 
oblivious to the favours it allowed. 

Certainly many litile formalities could be 
dispensed with in a meeting so unexpected 
and so eventful. When the pleasant im- 
promptu meal was over, even the Senora 
had eaten and drunk with enjoyment. Then 
Luis set the table beliind them, and they 
drew closer to the fire, Luis holding Isabel’s 
hand and Antonia her mother’s. The 
Senora took a cigarito from Luis, and 
Isabel sometimes put that of Luis between 
her rosy lips. At the dark, cold midnight, 
they found an hour or two of sweetest con- 
solation. It was indeed hard to weary these 
three heart-starved women; they asked 
question after question, and when any 
brought out the comical side of camp life, 
they forgot that their pleasure was almost a 
clandestine one, and laughed outright, 

In the very midst of such a laugh 
Rachela entered the room. She stood in 
speechless amazement, gazing with a dark, 
malicious face. upon the happy group. 
“Senorita Isabel!” she screamed—“ but 
this is abominable! At the midnight also! 
Who could have believed in such wickedness? 
Grace of Mary, it is inconceivable !” 

She laid her hand roughly on Isabel’s 
shoulder, and Luis removed it with as little 
courtesy. ‘You were not called,” he said, 
with the haughty insolence of a Mexican 
noble to a servant—‘“ depart.” 

‘‘My Senora! Listen! You yourself also 
—you will die. You that are really weak 
—so broken-hearted—” 

Then a miracle occurred. The Senora 
threw off the nightmare of selfish sorrow 
and spiritual sentimentality which had held 











her in bondage. She took the cigarito from 
her lips with a scornful air, and repeated the 
words of Luis— 

‘* You were not called—depart!” 

‘“ The Senorita Isabel ?”’ 

‘“‘ Is in my care—her mother’s care !—do 
you understand ? ” 

‘“« My Senora, Fray Ignatius—” 

‘* Saints in heaven! but this is intoler- 
able. Go!” 

Then Rachela closed the door with a 
clang which echoed through the house. 
And say as we will, the malice of the 
wicked is never quite futile. It was im- 
possible after this interruption to recall the 
happy spirit dismissed by it, and Rachela 
had the consolation, as she muttered beside 
the fire in the Senora’s room, of this con- 
viction. So that when she heard the party 
breaking up half-an-hour afterwards, she 
complimented herself upon her influence. 

“Will Jack come and see me soon, and 
the Seiior Doctor?” questioned the Senora 
anxiously, as she held the hand of Luis in 
parting. 

‘‘ Jack is on a secret message to General 
Houston. His return advices will find us, 
I trust, in San Antonio. But until we have 
taken the city, no American can safely enter 
it; for this reason, when it was necessary 
to give Lopez Navarro certain instructions, 
I volunteered to bring them. By the Virgin of 
Guadulupe I have had my reward,” he said, 
lifting the Senora’s hand and kissing it. 

‘* But then, even you are in danger.” 

‘¢ Si, if Iam discovered ; but, blessed be 
the Hand of God! Luis Alveda knows 
where he is going and how to get there.” 

“JT have heard,” said the Senora in a 
hushed voice, ‘‘that there are to be no 
prisoners ; that is Santa Anna’s order.” 

‘“‘T heard it twenty days ago and am still 
suffocating over it.” 

“« Ah, Luis, you do not know the man yet! 
I heard Fray Ignatius say that.” 

‘“* We know him well, and also what he 
is capable of,” and Luis plucked his 
moustache fiercely, as he bowed a silent 
farewell to the ladies. 

‘* Holy Maria! How brave heis!” said Isabel 
with a flash of pride that conquered her desire 
to weep. “‘ How brave he is! Certainly, if he 
meets Santa Anna, he will kill him.” 

They went very quietly upstairs. The 
Senora was anticipating the interview she 
expected with Rachela; and, perhaps wisely, 
she isolated herself in an atmosphere of 
sullen and haughty silence. She would 
accept nothing from her, not even sympathy 
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or flattery, and, in a curt dismission, 
managed to make her feel the immeasur- 
able distance between a high-born lady of 
the house of Flores and a poor manola that 
she had taken from the streets of Madrid. 
Rachela knew the Senora was thinking of this 
circumstance, the thought was in her voice ; 
and it cowed and snubbed the woman, her 
nature being essentially as low as her birth. 

As for the Senora, the experience did her 
a world of good. She waited upon herself 
as @ princess might condescend to minister 
to her own wants—loftily, with a smile at 
her own complaisance. The very knowledge 
that her husband was near at hand in- 
spired her with courage. She went to sleep, 
assuring herself ‘that not even Fray 
Ignatius should again ‘speak evil of the 
Beloved, who never thought of her except 
with a loyal affection.” For in married life 
the wife can sin against love as well as 
fidelity, and she thought with a sob of the 
cowardice which had permitted Fray Ignatius 
to call her Dear One “ rebel and heretic.” 

“‘ Santa Dios!” she said, in a passionate 
whisper, “it is not a mortal sin to think 
differently from Santa Anna ?’’—and then 
more tenderly—* those who love each other 
are of the same faith.” 

And if Fray Ignatius had seen at that 
moment the savage whiteness of her small 
teeth behind the petulant pout of her parted 
lips, he might have understood that this 
woman of small intelligence had also the 
unreasoning partisanship and the implac- 
able sense of anger which generally ac- 
companies small intelligence, and which 
indicates a nature governed by feeling, and 
utterly irresponsive to reasoning which 
feeling does not endorse. 


CHAPTER VIII.—MOTHER AND PRIEST. 
¥ We ile» AfeitHnd Of witness, 
When the dark-stoled pent crew, 
Came swift trooping where the trumpet 
Of foul Santa Anna blew.” 
‘* Rouse thee, Wrath, and be a giant ; 
People’s Will that hath been pliant, 
Long, too long ; 
Up, and snap the rusty chaining, 
Brittle bond for thy restraining, 
Know the hour, the weak are reigning, 
Thou art strong. 
o * ~ * * * 
Rise and right the wrongs of ages, 
Balance Time’s unequal pages 
With the sword.” 


Ir was nearly two o’clock when Don Luis 
mounted. his horse and left the Worth 
residencia. The storm still raged, the night 


was dark, the cold intense, but the home of | 








Fray Ignatius. 


Lopez Navarro was scarce a quarter of a mile 
away, and he found him waiting his return. 

‘* You have still an hour, Luis. Come in 
and sit with me.”’ 

‘‘As you say; and I wish to show you 
that I am capable of a great thing; you do 
not believe me? Well then, give me again 
my own clothes. I will resign these.”’ 

«‘ You are most welcome to them, Luis.” 

‘‘But no, Iam in earnest. The fight is 
at hand—they are too fine.”’ 

‘‘ Yes, but I will tell you—I can say any- 
thing to you—there is to be a grand day for 


| freedom ; well then, for a festa one puts on 








the best that is to be got. I-will even lend 
you my Cross of St. James if you wish. A 
young hero should be dressed like a hero. 


| Honour my poor clothes so far as to wear 


them in the fight.”’ 

‘‘ Thank you, Lopez; I will not disgrace 
them,”’ and he bent forward and looked into 
his friend’s eyes. His glance prolonged his 
words—went further than speech—went 
where speech could not reach. 

‘Listen to me, Luis; as a matter of 
precision where now are the Americans ?” 

‘* At the Mission of Espada.”’ 

‘‘La Espada ?—the sword !—the name is 
ominous.”’ 

‘‘ Of success, Lopez.”’ 

‘Ts Houston then with you?” 

‘‘ Until a few days ago. He and General 
Austin have gone to San Felipe.” 
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“For what? Is not San Antonio the 
most important. point?” 

** Tt was decided by the vote of the army 
to send them there to frame a Provisional 
Government. There are plenty of fighters 
with us, but not one statesman save Houston. 
And now it is necessary that we should 
have legal authority to obtain loans, main- 
tain the army in the field, and many other 
such things vital to our cause. Austin is to 
go to the United States; he will bring back 
men and money. Houston must draw up 
our Declaration and Manifestoes, direct the 
civil government, forward troops, and, in 
fact, set @ new government in motion.” 

“ He i the loadstone in the bosom.* I 
wonder that the Americans permitted that 
he should leave them.” 

“He, and he only, was the man to go. 
Ere he left, he said some strange words. 
I shall not, as a Mexican, forget them. In 
the midst of the men he stood like a giant, 
with his great stature, and his bright strong 
face. One cannot think of him as of a 
common mortal. Indeed, I will confess that 
I could only compare him with the Erfreet 
in the Arabian tale—‘ whose nostrils were 
like trumpets, his eyes like lamps, and who 
had dishevelled dust-coloured hair.’ ”’ 

“ But to proceed, what were the strange 
words ?”” 

“Thus he spoke, and his voice rang out 
like a clarion : 

‘*** You will fight as men fight for their 
homes, and their wives, and their children, 
but also—remember this—the idea of Texas is 
in the American heart! Two generations 
they have carried it there! It is your 
destiny to make the idea a fact! As far 
back as 1819 Adams wanted Texas. When 
Adams became President he told Poinseti 
to offer Mexico a million of dollars for Texas. 
Clay would have voted three millions. Van 
Buren, in 1829, told Poinsett to offer five 
millions for Texas. I went to Washington 
that year, and proposed to revolutionize 
Texas. I declare to you that the highest 
men in the land were of my mind. Only 
last July President Jackson offered an 
additional half million dollars for the Rio 
Grande boundary, and Mr. Secretary Forsyth 
said, ‘‘ justly or unjustly, by hook or by crook, 
Texas must become part of our country. We 
have been longing for it for fifty years!” 
Now then, brothers in arms,’ he cried, 
‘you are here for your homes and your 
freedom ; but, more than that, you are here for 


* The loadstone in the bosom is a charm against evil— 
the bringer of good fortune. 








your country! Remember the thousands 
of Americans who have slipped out of 
history and out of memory, who have 
bought this land with their blood! We 
have held a grip on Texas for fifty years. 
By the soul of every American who has 
perished here, I charge you, No Surrender !' 

‘‘ You should have heard the shout that 
answered the charge. Jesu Maria! it 
made my heart leap in my bosom. And 
ever since the two words have filled the 
air. You could see men catching them on 
their lips ; they are in their eyes and their 
walk, their hands say them, the up-toss of 
their heads says them; when they go into 
battle, they will see Houston in front of 
them, and hear him call back: ‘No 
Surrender !’ Mexico cannot hold Texas 
against such a determined purpose, carried 
out by such determined men.” 

Lopez did not answer. He was a melan- 
choly, well-read man who had travelled, 
and to whom the idea of liberty was a 
passion; but the feeling of race was also 
strong in him, and he could not help 
regretting that liberty must come to Texas 
through an alien people. ‘ Heretics too,” 
he muttered, carrying the thought out 
aloud. It brought others equally living to 
him, and he asked: ‘‘ Where then is Doctor 
Worth?” 

‘‘ At Espada. The army wished him to 
go to San Felipe with Houston, but he 
declined; and we want him most of all, 
both as a fighter and a physician. His son 
Thomas went in his place.”’ 

‘I know not Thomas.” 

** Indeed very few know him. He is one 
that seldom speaks, but his rifle has its 
word always ready.” 

“ And Jack ?” 

“Jack also went to San Felipe. He is 
to bring back the first dispatches. Jack is 
the darling of the camp. Ah, what a happy 
soul he has! One would think that it had 
just come from heaven—or was just going 
there.” 

‘‘ Did you see Senorita Antonia to-night ?”’ 

‘Si! she is a blessing to the eyesight. 
So brave a young girl, so sweet, so wise— 
she is a miracle! If I loved not Isabel with 
my whole soul I would kneel at Antonia’s 
feet.”’ 

‘‘ That is where I also would kneel.” 

‘“‘ Hark! how the wind roars, and how the 
rain thrashes the house! But our men have 
the shelter of one of the Panchos. You 
should have heard the padre threaten them 
with the anger of heaven, and hell, and 
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*T forbid you to speak to your sister.” 


General Cos. Good-bye, Lopez! I have 
stayed my last moment now!”’ 

“Your horse has been well fed. Listen, 
he is neighing for you! To Dr. Worth give 
my honourable regards—is Sefior Parades 
with you?—and Perez Mexia?—say to them, 
I keep the vow I made in their behalf— 
farewell, Luis!’’ and Luis, who had been 
mounting as his friend talked, stooped from 
his saddle and kissed him. 

It was just dawn when he reached camp, 
and he found Dr. Worth waiting his arrival. 
Fortunately, there was nothing but good 
news for the doctor. Luis had seen every- 
thing through the medium of his own 
happiness, and he described the midnight 
meal and the Senora’s amiability with the 
utmost freedom from anything unpleasant. 
Rachela’s interference he treated with 
scornful indifference, and yet it affected 
Worth’s mind unpleasantly, for it went 
straight to the source of offence: ‘‘ She must 
have had Fray Ignatius behind her, and 
my poor Maria, she will be as dough for 
them to knead as they desire to! ” 





And in fact, as he was thus thinking, 
the Senora was lying awake in her bed 
anticipating her confessor’s next visit. She 
was almost glad the “norther” was still 
blowing, it would give her another day’s 
respite, and ‘‘so many things happen as 
the clock goes round,” she reflected. ‘ Per- 
haps even her Roberto might arrive—it 
would not be more wonderful than the visit 
of Luis Alveda.”’ 

But very early in the day she saw the 
father hurrying up the oleander avenue. 
The wind tossed his gown, and blew his hat 
backwards and sideways, and compelled him 
to make undignified haste. And such little 
things affect the mental poise and mood. 
The Senora smiled at the funny figure he 
made, and with the smile came a feeling 
of resistance to his tyranny and a 
stubborn determination to defend her own 
conduct. 

He came into her room with a doleful 
countenance, saying, as he crossed himself, 
‘*God be here.” ‘*And with you, father,” 
answered the Senora cheerfully, a mood she 
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had assumed at the last moment by a kind 
of instinct. 

‘‘There is evil news on every hand, my 
daughter. The heretics are swarming like 
wolves around the Missions. Several of 
our holy brothers have endured the last 
extremity. These wolves will even enter 
the city and you will be in danger. I have 
come to take you to the convent. There 
Holy Mary will be your safety.” 

“But these wolves might attack the 
convent, father!” 

“Our Blessed Lady is stronger than they. 
She has always kept her own. 

** Blessed be the Hand of God and Mary! 
I will trust in them. Ah, Antonia, listen 
to Fray Ignatius! He says we must go 
to the convent, the heretics are coming. 
They have even slain some priests at the 
Mission.” 

‘‘Fray Ignatius has been misinformed, 
dear mother. When a man wears a gown 
and has no arms Americans do not molest 
him, that is certain. As for the convent, it 
is impossible, my father forbade it. If the 
Americans enter the city he is with them ; 
he will protect us, if we should need it, 
which is not likely.” 

** Disobedient one!” 

“Pardon; I wish only to obey the com- 
mands of my father.” 

*“*T absolve you from them.” 

“‘They are between God and my soul. 
There is no absolution from duty.”’ 

‘“* Grace of God! Hear you, Senora! hear 
you the rebellious and disobedient one; she 
has defied me to my face. She is near to 
being anathema. She is not your daughter. 
She is bewitched. Some evil spirit has 
possession of her. Let no one touch her 
or speak to her, it shall be a mortal sin.” 

Antonia fell at her mother’s knee. ‘ Mi 
madre, | am your daughter—your Antonia, 
that you carried in your breast, and that 
loves you better than life. Permit me not 
to be accused of sin—to be called a devil. 
Mother, speak for me.”’ 

At this moment Isabel entered. Seeing 
the distress of her mother and sister she 
hastened to them, but Fray Ignatius stepped 
between and, extending his arms, forbade her 
nearer approach. 

‘I forbid you to speak to your sister. I 
forbid you to touch her, to give her food, or 
water, or sympathy, until she has humbled 
herself and obtained the forgiveness of her 
sin.” 

Then mother love stood up triumphant 
over superstition. ‘‘I and my daughter are 








the same,” said the Senora, and she gave 
her hand to Antonia; ‘‘if she has sinned 
we will bear the penance together—she and 
I together.” 

‘¢T command you to stand apart ; for the 
good of Antonia’s sinful soul I command you 
to withdraw yourself from her.”’ 

“ She i is my daughter, father, I will bear 
the sin and the punishment with her; the 
Holy Mother will understand me, to her 
I will go.” 

The dodr of her room was at hand; she 
stepped swiftly to it, and putting her 
daughters before her, passed in and turned 
the key. 

The movement took the priest by surprise, 
and yet he was secretly dissatisfied with it. 
He had permitted himself to act with an im- 
prudence most unusual, he had allowed the 
Senora to find out her own moral strength, 
and made a situation for her in which she 
had acted not only without his support but 
against his authority. 

“And yet,” he muttered, ‘so much 
depends upon my persuading her into the 
convent ; however, nothing now is to be done 
to-day, except to see Rachela. St. Joseph! 
if these American heretics were only in my 
power! What a long joy I would make of 
them; I would cut a throat—just one throat 
—every day of my life.” 

The hatred which could contemplate a 
vengeance so long drawn out was on his dark 
face, yet it is but justice to say that he 
sincerely believed it to be a holy hatred. 
The foes of the Church he regarded as the 
foes of God, and his anger as a just zeal for 
the honour of the Lord of Hosts. Besides 
which, it included a far more tangible 
cause :— 

The accumulated treasures of the Mission 
—their gold and gems, their costly vestments, 
and holy vessels—had been removed to the 
convent for safety. ‘‘ These infidels of 
Americans give to women the honour they 
should give to God and Holy Church,” he 
said to his brethren; ‘‘ they will not suffer 
the Sisters to be molested, and our wealth 
will be safe wherever they are.” 

But this wealth was really so immense, 
that he believed it might be well to secure it 
still further, and knowing the position Dr. 
Worth held among his countrymen he 
resolved to induce his wife and daughters to 
seek refuge within the convent; they were, 
in fact, to be held as hostages for the pro- 
tection of the property of the Church. 

That he should fail in his plan was 
intolerable to him, he had been so confident 
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ofsuccess. He imagined the smile on the face 
of Fray Sarapiam, and the warning against 
self-confidence he would receive from his 
Superior, and he vowed by St. Joseph that 
he would not suffer himself to be so mortified 
by three women. 

Had he seen the Senora after the first 
excitement of her rebellion was over, he 
would have been satisfied of the validity of 
his authority, at least as regarded her. She 
flung herself at the foot of her altar, weeping 
and beating her breast in a passion of self- 
accusation and contrition. Certainly she had 
stood by her daughter in the presence of the 
priest, but in her room she withdrew herself 
from the poor girl as if she were a spiritual 
leper. 

Antonia at a distance watched the self- 
abasement of her mother. She could not 
weep, but she was white as clay, and her 
heart was swollen with a sense of wrong and in- 
justice until breathing was almost suffocation. 
She looked with a piteous entreaty at Isabel, 
her little sister had taken a seat at the 
extremity of the room away from her; she 
watched Antonia with eyes full of terror, but 
there was no sympathy in her face, only an 
uncertainty which seemed to paralyze her. 
“ Antonia had done some dreadful thing, she 
had been forbidden to speak to her, to touch 
her, and her mother was broken-hearted with 
shame and grief.” 

The anxiety was also a dumb one; until 
the Senora rose from her knees there was 
not a movement made, not a word uttered ; 
the girls waited shivering with cold, sick with 
fear, until she spoke ; even then her words 
were cold as the wind outside : 

““Go to your room, Antonia; you have 
not only sinned, you have made me sin also. 
Alas! alas! miserable mother! Holy Maria, 
pray for me.” 

“* Mi madre, I am innocent of wrong; I 
have committed no sin. Is it a sin to obey 
my father? Isabel, darling, speak for me.” 

‘« But then what have you done, Antonia? ”’ 

‘Fray Ignatius wants. us to go to the 
convent. I refused, my father made me 
promise to do so. Is not our first duty to 
our father? Mother, is it not?” 

‘No, no, to God; and to Fray Ignatius 
as the priest of God. He says we ought to 
go to the convent, he knows best; we have 
been disobedient and wicked.” 

“Isabel, speak, my dear one. Tell mi 
madre if you think we should go.” 

There was a moment’s wavering, and 
then Isabel went to her mother and caressed 
her, as only Isabel could caress her, 








and with the kisses she said boldly: “* Mi 
madre, we will not go to the convent, not any 
of us; it is a dreadful place, even for a 
happy child. Oh! how cold and still are 
the Sisters ; they are like stone figures that 
move about.” 

‘“‘ Hush, child, I cannot listen to you. Go 
away; I must be alone, I must think, I 
must pray; only the mother of Sorrows can 
help me.” 

It was a miserable sequence to the happy 
night, and Antonia was really terrified at 
the position in which she found herself. If 
the Americans should fail, nothing but flight 
or uncompromising submission to Fray Ig- 
natius remained for her. She knew only 
too well how miserable her life could be 
made, what moral torture could be 
inflicted, what spiritual servitude exacted. 
In a moment of time she had comprehended 
her danger, and her heart sank and sickened 
with a genuine physical terror. 

The cold was still severe, and no one 
answered her call for wood. Isabel crouched, 
white and shivering, over the dying embers, 
and it was she who first uttered the fear 
Antonia had refused to admit to herself— 
‘‘ Suppose the servants are forbidden to wait 
upon us!” 

‘«T will bring wood myself, dearest”; she 
was greatly comforted by the word “us” ; 
she could almost have wept for joy over the 
sympathy it included. For thought is rapid 
in such crucial moments, and she had 
decided that even flight with her would be 
a kinder fate for Isabel than the cruel 
tender mercies of the Sisters and the convent. 

They could not talk much.. The thought 
of their mother’s anguish, and of the 
separation put between them and their 
household, shocked and terrified them. 
Vainly they called for fuel; at dinner time 
no table was laid, and no preparations 
made for the meal. Then Antonia went 
into the kitchen, she took food with her, and 
cooked it; she brought wood into the 
parlour and made up the fire. Fortunately 
her northern education had given her 
plenty of resources for such emergencies ; 
two or three savoury dishes were soon 
ready, and the small table set upon a warm, 
bright hearth. 

The Senora had evidently not been in- 
cluded in the ban, for Rachela attended with 
ostentatious care to her comfort; but Isabel 
had rolled herself up in a wadded silk 
coverlet, and gone to sleep. Antonia 
awakened her witha kiss. ‘‘Come, Queridita, 
and get your dinner.” 
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‘But is it possible? I thought Fray 
Ignatius had forbidden it.” 

‘** He cannot forbid me to wait upon you, 
my darling one; and he cannot turn the 
flour into dust, and the meat into stone. 
There is a good dinner ready, and you are 
hungry, no doubt.” 

‘* For three hours I have been faint. Ah! 
how delicious is the smell. What is in that 
dish, Antonia ?—and you have made me a 
custard also—you are a very comforter.” 

But the girl was still and sad, and Antonia 
was hard pressed to find any real comfort 
for her ; for she knew that their only hope 
lay in the immediate attack of the American 
force and its success, and she did not think 
it wise to hide from her sister the alterna- 
tives that lay before them if the Americans 
failed. 

‘*T am afraid,” said Isabel, “ and so un- 
happy. A very sad business is life. I can- 
not think how anyone can care to live.” 

‘‘ Remember Luis, and our father, and 
Jack, and Thomas, and our dear mother, 
who this morning stood between us and 
Fray Ignatius ; will you let this priest turn 
the sky black above you?” 

‘And, also, men will fight; what for? 
who can tell? The Americans want so 
much of everything. Naturally they do not 
getall they want. Whatdotheydo? Fight 
and get killed. Then they go into the next 
world and complain of people. As for Luis, 
I do not expect to see him again.” 

Fortunately the “‘ norther’’ moderated at 
sunset; life then seemed so much more 
possible. Adverse elements intensify ad- 
verse fortune, and the physical suffering 





from the cold had also benumbed Antonia's 
spirits, and made her less hopeful and less 
clear-visioned; but when she awoke at the 
grey dawn of the next day, she awoke with 
@ different spirit—she had regained herself. 
She rose quietly and looked out towards 
the city. The black flag from the Alamo 
and the Missions hung above it. She looked 
at the ominous standards, and then the 
tears sprang to her eyes ; she lifted her face 
and her hands to heaven, and a few words, 
swifter than light, sprang from her soul into 
the ear of the eternal Father of Spirits. 

The answer came with the petition— came 
with the crack of rifle shots; precise, 
regular, unceasing. 

‘“¢Oh God,I thank Thee! Lord of Hosts, 
Thou art a great multitude! Isabel! 
Isabel! The Americans are attacking the 
city! Our father will fight his way back to 
his home! Fray Ignatius cannot come to- 
day. Oh, Iam so happy! so happy! Listen! 
How the Mexicans are shouting! They are 
cheering on the men. What a turmoil!”’ 

‘« Jesu Maria, have mercy !”’ cried Isabel, 
clasping her crucifix and falling upon her 
knees. 

“Oh, Isabel, pray for our father, that his 
angel may overshadow him with strong 
wings.” 

‘* And Luis?” 

‘‘ And Luis, and Thomas, and Jack, and 
Dare—there are prayers for them all, and 
love enough to make them. Hark! there 
are the drums, and the trumpets, and the 
gallop of the cavalry. Come, dearest, let 
us go to our mother. To-day no one will 
remember Fray Ignatius.’’ 





EXPERIENCES OF AN ARMY CHAPLAIN. 


By THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ MANNERS MAKYTH MAN,” ETO. 


Parr I, 


N the Queen’s Regulations and Orders for 
the Army, all officers in command are 
ordered ‘to take care that Divine Service is 
regularly performed for the troops under 
their orders.”” They are to induce the wives 
and families of the men, by every means in 
their power, to attend public worship. They 
are to see that chaplains give religious 
instruction in the military schools twice a 
week and regularly visit the hospitals. To 
every Church of England recruit is served 
out a Bible and Prayer Book, which form 
part of the man’s kit and have to be showed 





at kit inspection. Presbyterian and other 
Protestant nonconformists receive a Bible, 
and to Roman Catholics is given the missal. 
On the occasion of new colours being 
presented to a regiment, prayer is offered up 
by a chaplain. At a soldier’s funeral three 
volleys are fired, with fife and drum, or 
bugle accompaniment, a practice which is 
supposed by some to be intended to do honour 
to the three Persons of the Trinity, by others 
to symbolise the rising again from the dead, 
when “the trumpet shall sound.” This is 
very nearly all the official recognition that 
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religion receives in the army. And indeed, 
considering that there are at least one 
hundred and twenty-eight divisions of 
Christians in England, with easily roused 
jealousies and susceptibilities, it is not easy 
to see how the authorities of the army could 
take a more active part in the religious 
culture of soldiers. 

Religion is established in the army in 
what, at least to the present writer, seems to 
be the best way. All denominations have 
equal rights, and their ministers, whether 
commissioned or acting chaplains, have the 
same pay and rank. One of the Queen’s 
Regulations is, that “‘ every soldier is to be 
at full liberty to attend the worship of 
Almighty God according to the forms pre- 
scribed by his own religion.” But what 
about those who do not profess any religion ? 
Such men I have met. When being enlisted 
they are asked their religion, and answer 
“no religion” or “I don’t know.” The 
sergeant puts down ‘‘ Church of England,” 
thereby paying that Cave of Adullam a high 
compliment. On different occasions men 
have told me that they were Secularists or 
Atheists, and that it was very painful to 
them to have to attend church. I went to 
the commanding officer of one of these 
professed ‘‘ Atheists,” and begged him to 
excuse the man as I was afraid that forcing 
him to go to church would make him hate 
religion even more than he did. The officer, 
who was himself a religious man, but of the 
“hard church ’’ type, said that the soldier’s 
‘atheism ” was ‘‘a piece of impertinence,”’ 
and that ‘‘ he deserved to be made a prisoner 
and put into the guard room,’’ which would 
have been a rough and ready method of 
persuasion and not unlike that used against 
the early Christians. 

Frequently men wish to change their 
religion, such as it is, a wish which seldom 
comes from earnest thought and deep study. 
When I hear of a soldier going to change his 
religious persuasion, I say to myself ‘‘ who is 
she ?’’ for I know that nine times out of ten 
& young woman is at the bottom of it. On 
one occasion, when in my capacity of 
chaplain I was visiting a large military 
prison, a man came to me and said that he 
wished to change his religion and become a 
Roman Catholic. I told him that I was 
much pleased to hear that he had a religion 
to change, but that in order to judge fairly 
between the Churches of England and Rome, 
he should think and read for at least ten 
years. If after studying the subject, say, 


half as much as Cardinal Newman studied 








it, he wished to become a Roman Catholic, 
well and good, if not, he would make himself 
@ worse character than his defaulter sheet 
showed him to be already by leaving the 
Church of England. The man had been 
punished by the Governor for behaving badly 
in chapel, and that was the cause of his 
theological difficulties. If on this occasion 
I had a narrow escape of losing a bright 
specimen of a Church of England man, some 
time afterwards I could have obtained several 
black sheep from another fold. At Bermuda 
the Wesleyan chapel was rather more than 
a mile from barracks, while the Church of 
England service was performed in barracks. 
Probably too I preached shorter sermons 
than the Wesleyan minister. At all events, 
several Wesleyan soldiers suddenly began to 
admire my form of worship, and told their 
commanding officer that they wished to 
change. He said they must see the Church 
of England chaplain and get him to write 
out a statement of their reasons for desiring 
to change “religions.” What I wrote for 
one man was: “ So-and-so finds a march of 
more than two miles disagreeable when the 
thermometer stands at 88° in the shade.” 
Whether it be his red coat that attracts 
attention, I know not, but certain it is that 
the British soldier is considered fair game, 
and all kinds of religious quacks experiment 
upon him. 

The chapel schools, which are to be seen 
in or near most large barracks, are so called 
because they are used for Divine Service on 
Sunday, and on other days for school pur- 
poses. They are occupied at different hours 
by Church of England, Roman Catholic, 
Presbyterian, and Wesleyan military con- 
gregations. The Royal Engineers have 
invented most ingenious contrivances for 
settling, as far as mechanism can do so, 
theological differences. Altars are made 
for Roman Catholics that are easily moved 
aside, covered with a screen, or taken to 
pieces and carried into a boarded off recep- 
tacle before the Presbyterian service begins. 
At one station I was provided with a 
Communion table and railing so cunningly 
contrived that it was difficult to get a 
church orderly who understood how to put 
together the several parts. I wish that in 
civilian life churches were all as much used 
as is, for instance, the rather nice church in 
the great military hospital at Netley. From 
seven o’clock on Sunday morning until eight 
in the evening, this building is scarcely idle 
a single hour, one denomination of convales- 
cent patients and officials taking the place 
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of another. . What a saving of stone and 
mortar, not to speak of its utility as an aid 
to toleration, it would be were this practice 
adopted in the civilian world. 

When possible, the ministrations of 
religion to soldiers are exercised by the 
civilian ministers of churches and chapels 
contiguous to their barracks, who are paid 
a capitation allowance, that is to say, so 
much per head for each man. As, however, 
soldiers are collected into large camps and 
have to go abroad, it is found necessary to 
commission a certain number of chaplains 
who, belonging exclusively to the army, go 
wherever they are ordered like other officers. 
The present writer has been for several 
years one of these chaplains, of whom there 
are sixty belonging to the Church of 
England. There are fifteen Roman Catholic 
and five Presbyterian commissioned chap- 
lains, the number belonging to each de- 
nomination not being a matter of favouritism 
but bearing a regulated proportion to the 
number of men claimed by their respective 
denominations. The only reason that other 
denominations have not commissioned army 
chaplains is because they have not enough 
soldiers to entitle them to demand the 
appointment of chaplains. 

Church of England, Roman Catholic, and 
Presbyterian chaplains are, as has been 
said, paid and rank alike. Our pay is 
perhaps as much as we deserve, and 
certainly as much as some of us would get 
as civilian parsons. On the other hand, 
what are called in the phraseology of the 
world ‘the prizes of the Church” are 
practically closed to us, and civilian 
clergymen are not liable to be sent to 
any climate and to any war, are not forced 
to live in expensive towns, and have not 
frequently to change their homes. If there 
be any narrow-minded economists who do 
not think that the Chaplain’s Department of 
the army is worth the comparatively small 
sum that it costs, let them reflect on the 
annual expense of military crime to the 
country, and ask themselves whether if all 
chaplains were annihilated that amount 
would not be considerably increased. If a 
chaplain could each year turn under God even 
a couple of soldiers to righteousness, he 
would, if we are to believe Napoleon’s 
estimate of moral force in an army, have 
earned his pay, which, after all, only amounts 
to about the sum of money that it costs to 
fire a 100-ton gun four times. 

That we chaplains have few _ real 
grievances may be inferred from the fact 





that we generally find nothing more im- 
portant to grumble at than our uniform! I 
cannot better describe what that is like than 
by saying that when wearing it I have been 
taken for a railway station master, for a 
ticket collector, for a School Board messenger, 
for an officer of the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals Society, and lastly, for an inspector 
of nuisances. I drew the line at that, and 
never wore it afterwards, when I could 
possibly avoid doing so. 

Army chaplains are divided into four 
classes. Those in the first class have the 
relative army rank of Colonel; the second 
class ranks as Lieutenant-Colonel ; the third 
as Major, and the fourth as Captain. 
The Chaplain-General, who was promoted 
for good service, is the respected chief of the 
Church of England chaplains, and ranks as 
a Major-General. 

An American lately writing of our army 
said that in two respects the British soldier 
was badly treated ; first, he was not allowed 
to marry when he liked; secondly, he was 
‘‘drummed to church.”’ This critic seems 
not to have thought of the hardship it would 
be to the taxpayers if every soldier could 
bring upon the strength of his regiment 
when he pleased a wife to be in part 
supported by them. 

As to forcing soldiers to attend church, 
much may be said for and against the 
practice. It is urged by its advocates that 
such an official recognition of religion by 
the authorities is right, and that if it does 
soldiers no good, it can do them no harm. 
‘“‘ Abolish church parade!’’ a commanding 
officer once said to me, with horror depicted 
in his face at the very thought; ‘“‘ why, it is 
the key to the discipline of the army. 
Where would we find our men on Sunday 
mornings if there were no church parade ?” 

Others say that to foree men to go to 
church makes them dislike religion, and 
that it is a survival of the grandmotherly 
government which prevailed in Elizabeth’s 
reign, when everyone was legally bound to 
attend church. Certainly in my experience 
it is the religious officers and men of the 
army who most object to compulsory church 
parades. I knew the colonel of one 
regiment, whose hobby-horse, or shall I say 
charger, was strict attendance at church. 
He forced all his officers, and all the married 
people to go. As the morning service was 
very inconvenient to the latter, with young 
children and household arrangements to 
look after, I begged him to allow them to 
attend the voluntary evening service instead 
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of the church parade in the morning. He 
never would consent to this arrangement, 
and, on one occasion, when a soldier’s wife 
was five minutes late for morning service, 
he threatened that if such a thing ever 
occurred again he would order all the wives 
to march to church before the band. 
Needless to say each woman brought a baby, 
which had to be taken out in a few minutes. 
Of what avail is the hobby of a commanding 
officer, even though it be backed by the 
Queen’s Regulations, against a crying infant ? 
I never saw this officer himself inside a place 
of worship. 

Equally inconsistent was the adjutant of 
a regiment with whom I served in Bermuda. 
Passing by his quarters one day, I saw him 
dressing himself in his “best bib and 
tucker.””’ He shouted to me, “Am notIa 
good boy, I am going to call upon the Bishop 
of Newfoundland, who has just come here ?”’ 
“T did not know,” was my reply, ‘‘that you 
were so fond of ecclesiastical persons, for I 
never saw you at a service in church.”’ 
“ That’s true, and to tell you the truth, the 
reason I slip away at the door when the men 
march into church is because I can’t help 
if I go in looking at their buttons and the 
rest of their kit to see if they are clean, and 
that makes me hate church.” 

As it is at present, soldiers object to 
church parade more than to any other 
parade. They do not dislike the church 
part of it so much as the parade. It 
does not make a man feel very devotional 
to have each part of himself and his 
belongings criticised immediately before 
going to a place of worship. Then 
frequently disagreeable orders and even 
the sentences of courts-martial are read to 
the men assembled before being marched 
to church, all which proceedings have a 
tendency to make soldiers associate religion 
with the drill sergeant and the Queen’s 
Regulations. 

To do them justice, however, many of 
them do attend to the service and even to 
the sermon when the chaplain gives them 
anything to attend to. They can find their 
way about in the Prayer Book better than 
civilians of the same class, first because the 
pages of the Prayer Books issued by the 
War Office are numbered, and secondly 
because, willingly or unwillingly, they go 
to church more frequently. On one occasion 
@ soldier told me after service that I had 


him upon knowing what the right one was, 
he reminded me that few men attend church 
more frequently than soldiers. 

A parade service ought not to last longer 
than an hour, and frequently it is necessary 


er expedient to make it shorter. The reply 
of a judge to a clergyman, who asked him 
how long an assize sermon should be, was 
‘Twenty minutes, with a leaning to mercy.” 
At the parade service the sermon is expected 
to be only a quarter of an hour long, and 
even then to lean towards mercy. A chaplain 
should never forget that his congregations 
are enforced, and should endeavour to say 
what he has to say as agreeably and shortly 
as possible. If he is not interesting, goes on 
too long “ gassing,” that is to say, prosing 
or talking nonsense, is not understood or is 
not heard, a volley of coughs will make him 
aware of the fact, and if he do not take the 
hint the noise will increase so much that it 
will seem as if all the gallant warriors 
sitting before him had suddenly been 
attacked with infantine hooping-cough. 

At my first station, after being appointed 
a chaplain on probation, most of the troops 
were either cavalry or horse artillery, and 
here I learned from the horses not to preach 
long sermons. The parade service was at 
eleven o’clock, and was supposed to end 
before twelve, at which hour the horses 
were fed. Having in my inexperience con- 
tinued preaching one Sunday a little after 
the clocks had struck twelve, demands for 
oats came from the horses in the stables so 
loud (the dumb ass, as it were, forbidding 
the madness of the —s that I had 
hastily to conclude amidst the suppressed 
titters of the men, some of whom, no doubt, 
gave an extra handful of corn to their 
faithful steeds for rescuing them from a 
longer sermon. 

But it is not only the horses that look 
forward to twelve o’clock on Sundays. Just 
before that hour, if you pass the canteen, 
you will see an eager crowd waiting for the 
door to be opened, which it is the moment 
the twelve o’clock bugle ‘‘ goes.” Men who 
take beer like to have a pint before going to 
their dinner at a quarter to one o’clock. 
In some corps soldiers buy their beer and 
drink it with their dinner, which I tell them 
is the best thing they can do, if they will 
not be total abstainers. As a rule, however, 
Tommy Atkins takes his dinner without any 
fluid accompaniment, going to the canteen 
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SHALL WE KNOW THEM ? 


IKE a bright poem which the poet wrote 
In days that knew not pain, 
Which one who loved him well had treasured up, 
And bids him read again : 


He sees it as a mother bird might see 
Her fledgeling flown so long, 

And smile and wonder at that plumage gay, 
And that sweet swelling song ; 


Who yet might never know that once it lay 
Under her airy wing, 
And felt the flutter of her mother’s heart, 
Taught of her throat to sing. 
a * * 


* 
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But stay! the poem written years ago, 
After the first surprise, 

Has links of union with the poet’s life 
Which none but he surmise ; 


The mother bird may deem that swelling song 
Rises more true and clear, 

Because familiar notes born of her breast 
Are softly trilled out near. 


And will those spirits linked to mine on earth 
Unknown, unheeded be ? 

Will memory fail us when that morning dawns 
And only shadows flee ? 


Shall I then feel those dear links with the past ? 
Or as the marble, cold, 

Know nothing of the graven epitaph 
It cannot choose but hold ? 








HOME READING CIRCLES. 


By MARY C. TABOR. 


R. ARNOLD’S maxim, “As a good 
general rule, never read the works 
of any ordinary man,” is very well so far 
as it goes, and if followed out would no 
doubt save the consumption of an immense 
amount of literary trash; but to be told 
what not to read still leaves the student 
far afield in the task of deciding what shall 
be read. With half a score lists of the 
‘hundred best books” pressed upon him, 
and public libraries placing their thousands 
of volumes at his disposal, what wonder if 
the ordinary reader, bewildered and dis- 
couraged by the very multiplicity of choice, 
either ends by dipping into a dozen works 
without securing a serviceable knowledge of 
a single one, or selects at hazard and 
spends laborious hours over what a more 
discriminating choice would have left upon 
: the shelf. 

There are thousands of readers who are 
in such a case, and perhaps it would be safe 
to say that there are tens of thousands more 
to whom the idea of selection never occurs 
at all; readers who simply settle on what- 
ever comes next to hand, and read from 
cover to cover, without much sense of en- 
joyment, it is true, but content in the belief 
that they are improving their minds by the 
process. Others, outnumbering probably the 
rest all put together, begin by reading for 
amusement only, and end too often by 
finding that the jaded palate has lost all 
relish for wholesome fare. Certain it is 
that never were readers of all ages, ranks, 
and classes more numerous than now; and 
equally certain is it, that the readers -are 
comparatively few who bring to their 
reading that zest and vigour which spring 
from a clear purpose to be attained, and the 
assurance that the best means are being 
taken for attaining it. 

It is to that immense majority of readers 
who either do not choose at all, in any true 

sense of the word, or who find themselves at 
a loss how to choose aright, that the 
Home Reading scheme comes with its 
helping hand, and offers to the perplexed 
or languid or isolated student not only 
direction and assistance of the highest kind, 
but in addition the stimulus that associated 
work imparts. 

The idea of the Home Reading Circle, 
or Students’ Association, is new with us, 
but in America, where the system has been 
for some years in operation, it has spread 








with amazing rapidity. More than 100,000 
student-members are at the present time 
enrolled on the books of the Central Board, 
and many of the highest minds and the 
most eminent literary men in the country 
are among its helpers and admirers. It is 
known there as the Chautauqua Literary 
and Scientific Circle; Chautauqua being 
the Indian name for the place of summer 
assembly, a clearing in the primeval forest 
on the borders of the lovely Lake Chau- 
tauqua, with streets of villas and hotels 
sufficient for the accommodation of the 
thousands of students who gather there 
to the annual festival which is one of 
the chief features of the system. 

The first inception of the idea in its 
English form is due to the Rev. Dr. Paton, 
founder of the Recreative Evening Schools 
Association, who, pondering over the spread 
of the system in America, was struck by its 
adaptation to similar needs at home. He 
imparted it to others, interested like him- 
self in the welfare and education of the 
people. A conference was called, which 
met for consultation in July, 1887, at the 
offices of the London School Board, and 
by it a Committee was appointed, with Dr. 
Percival, head master of Rugby, as Chair- 
man, to formulate a plan of action, and to 
bring the University authorities and other 
leading educationists into communication on 
the subject. Finally, as the result of the 
whole, and with the co-operation of the 
University Extension Delegates and Syndi- 
cate, arrangements were made, still on 
the American model, for an inaugural 
gathering of University Extension students, 
to be held in Oxford itself the following 
year at the commencement of the long 
vacation. The response to this was so 
eager, that although accommodation was pro- 
vided for nearly a thousand members, the 
applications for tickets were some hundreds 
in excess of the number that could be 
issued. 

At this gathering, which lasted for ten 
days, lectures, singly or in courses, were 
delivered to the students by eminent or 
representative men belonging to the Uni- 
versities both of Oxford and Cambridge, 
Colleges and libraries were thrown open, 
and ‘ personally conducted parties ’’ organ- 
ised for introducing the strangers to what- 
ever of interest or beauty the old halls and 
buildings had to offer. The central idea 
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was to bring the student-guests into rapport, 
as far as possible, with the University and 
the spirit of University teaching; and to 
encourage them to feel that though bound 
by slighter ties than others, the beautiful 
and venerable seat of learning might be to 
them also in some sense an Alma Mater too. 
A touch of sentiment goes a long way, and 
doubtless not a few went forth from their 
ten days’ sojourn with an enthusiasm for 
Oxford, seen and known, which Oxford as a 
mere name would have failed altogether to 
evoke. 

General conferences were also held, at 
which the objects and mode of operation of 
the Home Reading Association were set 
forth and discussed, in connection especially 
with the already existing University Extension 
Scheme for the establishment of lectures 
and teaching in large towns. The latter 
branch of University Extension work was 
commenced, as readers are probably aware, 
some years ago by Cambridge, and in 1885 
by Oxford also, for the purpose of sending 
University lecturers to give courses of lectures 
and teaching wherever students could be 
gathered in sufficient numbers to meet the 
cost incurred. This of course was somewhat 
heavy. In the autumn of that year the 
writer, with the aid of a friend or two, 
arranged for a short course of historical 
lectures, to be delivered under the new 
statute to a group of women-students in a 
small inland watering-place. The expenses, 
guaranteed in advance, were about £40, a 
sum which naturally would put University 
help, in this form, beyond the reach of com- 
paratively isolated or impecunious students. 

Here the Home Reading Association steps 
boldly in, with its proposal for bringing 
University teaching and direction to the doors 
of all who either desire or need it. Not 
absolutely without money and without price— 
people seldom value what they can have for 
nothing—but on such easy terms that every- 
one prepared to make an effort at all may 
have it if he will. 

The plan, as approved by the Council, and 
systematised for use in this country, is 
simple enough. It falls naturally into five 
divisions :— 

Ist. To arrange local Home Reading 
Circles of associated students, wherever a 
number, however small, can be brought to 
act in concert. 

2nd. To provide such Circles with courses of 
carefully selected reading for systematic use. 

8rd. To bring each Circle under the direct 
personal guidance of a director appointed 





by the University Authorities. This will 
be effected by means of correspondence, 
students’ papers, printed memoranda, &c., 
monthly journal, and, where practicable, by 
lectures also. 

4th. To make arrangements for exami- 
nation of the work of students, and for 
granting certificates of proficiency. 

5th. To arrange for an annual summer 
gathering of students in one of the older 
University towns, or some place of resort. 
At this annual gathering progress will be 
reported, the stimulus felt of association 
and fellowship in work, and the opportunity 
afforded of hearing lectures by eminent men, 
or professors in the Universities, on the 
subjects which have been assigned for 
study during the year. 

Following out this plan, the University 
Extension authorities hope, in an efficient 
yet inexpensive way, to put guidance and 
help of the highest kind within the reach of 
all ; to nationalise, in the strictest and fullest 
sense, our English Universities, and to bring 
the means of self-culture to the doors of even 
the humblest home. The more intelligent 
of the youth of both sexes, who have passed 
out of our elementary schools, students by 
whom a college course is unattainable, 
artizans anxious to improve themselves, 
women of all classes, to whom until lately 
opportunities for obtaining the higher 
education have been practically denied, will 
by means of this new departure be encouraged 
and enabled, according to their several 
requirements, to study to purpose, and to the 
best advantage, under the direct guidance of 
teachers of University rank. 

We are spending as a nation five or six 
millions every year in fitting out the children 
of the working classes with the tools for 
self-culture. The question is worth asking— 
What have we done towards helping them to 
put those tools to use when school has closed 
its doors behind them? We have placed in 
the hands of a once illiterate class the great 
and perilous gift of Reading, and the scarcely 
less perilous gift of Writing; sharp-edged 
tools, both of them. It behoves us to see to 
it that they neither rust unused nor arc 
used, if at all, for ill instead of good. Free 
Libraries, Evening. Schools, the South 
Kensington Science and Art Schools, do but 
touch the fringe of the difficulty, and touch 
it in some points ineffectively as well. The 
only plan which has been proposed with 
any reasonable prospect of success, for 
helping this class of the community as a 
whole, is that devised by the leaders of the 
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Home Reading movement. In a modified 
form, and on popular lines, a scheme is 
being arranged to meet more elementary 
requirements; and initiated as it is under 
the guarantee and direct gis of our 
Universities themselves, we may hope that 
the problem of enabling even the humblest 
of our Board School scholars to continue 
their education for themselves, and to turn 
their reading into wholesome and serviceable 
channels, is within no great distance of 
solution. 

Home Reading Courses have already been 
prepared by the University Extension 
Authorities in History, Literature, Science, 
Art, Political Economy, Domestic Economy, 
including the care of Health and the 
Home, the best writings on Home and 
School Education.* It is proposed to pro- 
vide means for issuing to students, at a 
small cost, the books recommended for 
reading. Each Circle will be under the 
direction of a leader, to whom the fortnightly 
essays which the students are invited to 
write will be sent for comment and criticism. 
‘Certificates of ordinary or special proficiency 
will be awarded, if desired, to those who 
have satisfied their directors by the merits of 
their essays. About an hour a day of steady 

* Full information as to subjects, fees, rules, &c., may 
be had on application to M. E. Sadler, Esq., Examina- 


tion Schools, Oxford; or to Professor G. F. Browne, 
Syndicate Buildings, Cambridge. 





work will carry the student through each 
three months’ course of reading; and anyone 
prepared to give that time to systematic 
reading may fairly claim the name of 
“student.’’ In the month of August comes 
the annual gathering, which the Council 
intend shall form a sort of Summer 
University for the people, bringing year 
by year to thousands its sense of personal 
fellowship with the highest culture of the 
day. 

It has been an act of equal dignity and 
wisdom on the part of our older Universities 
thus to ally themselves with the movement 
for reaching and raising the people in their 
homes. In these democratic days they are 
doing well to widen their basis so as to include 
the suffrages of every class ; and not less is 
their dignity enhanced by the recognition of 
the fact that the function of a national 
University is to ennoble the nation’s life, not 
in part, but asa whole. Twenty years ago 
the influence of our English Universities 
was limited in its range to a single class. 
It will be an achievement worthy of the 
traditions of the past if, by means as simple 
as they are effective, they succeed in so 
extending that range that the poorest student 
who is in search of “light and leading” 
may see them shining clearly and closely on 
his patti from the lamp held out by the 
Home Reading Association. 





SONGS IN RAIN. 


HE sky was cloud, the land was flood, 
The sun was hidden dark and cold, 
The rain splashed down on field and fold, 
A blackbird sang within the wood. 


The note was borne upon the wind, 
It rose and fell ’mong fitful rain, 
Beating against my window pane, 

By which I nursed a peaceless mind. 


One moment of that cheery note, 
The gloomy landscape was no more ; 
My heart another landscape bore, 
Creation of that singer’s throat. 


How wise, I thought, to sing in rain, 
To ever keep a heart at peace, 
A voice at which wild tempests cease, 
And clouds hide heaven in vain ! 





For ever, gloom can never last, 
And floods that fall from out the skies, 
And floods that fall from mortal eyes, 
Will soon be of the eternal past. 


To find some twig of blackthorn bough, 
Which bravely blows its herald bloom 
While sister flowers are in their tomb ; 

And make the certain future now! 


’Tis said the joy that blackbird moves, 
Creates around so bright an air, 
He longs that, too, his bride were there, 
He knows no gloom because he loves. 


I must have love as strong as his, 
My world be bright and warm within ; 
My landscape in myself begin 

To everywhere have bliss. 


Created in God’s image blessed, 
Tis love, not skies, that makes the peace 
Where rain and storm and winter cease, 
And man may find this God-like rest. 


a: T. A. 
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ELAM: PAST AND PRESENT. 


By THE Rev. E. D. PRICE, F.G.S. 


«4 NDI saw in a vision; and it came to | walls eighteen feet in thickness, were three 


pass, when I saw, that I was at 
Shushan in the palace, which is in the 
province of Elam; and I saw in a vision, 
and I was by the river of Ulai.”* What 
interesting memories of the long past do 
the names of Elam and Shushan recall to 
the mind of the intelligent student of the 
Sacred Word? Here at Shushan (a lily) the 
angel Gabriel interpreted the vision of the 
seer, which foretold by the graphic symbol 
of the ram and the goat the rise of the 
Persian Empire and its fall under the 





great porches, each of a width of 200 feet, 
and a depth of sixty-five, supported by 
twelve columns, their axes being coincident 
with those ofthe interior. These constituted 
the great audience halls of the palace, and 
appear to have been used in @ manner 
similar to the House of the Forest of Lebanon 
in the palace of Solomon. In front of the 
north portico stood a square hall, measuring 
about 100 feet each way, with its roof 
upheld by four pillars ; this was the King’s 
gate, and in the space between this hall and 


conquering power of the great Alexander; | the north portico Esther stood when she 
his kingdom in its turn yielding to the | appeared before the King to intercede for 


invincible might of Rome. Here, too, 
under the same angelic inspiration, was 
revealed to Daniel the prophecy of the 
Messiah’s death, whose name that servant 
of the Most High was the first to announce.+ 
It was at the palace of Shushan that Esther 
(Hadassah, the myrtle) succeeded to the 
royal favour, when Vashti, with womanly 
modesty, refused to obey the command of 
King Ahasuerus (Xerxes) who, in the third 
year of his reign, had gathered together 
his nobles and the chief warriors of 
his realm to arrange the conduct of the 
Grecian campaign.{ At Shushan, mortified 
by his defeat at Marathon and Salamis, was 
it that Xerxes sought in the pleasures of the 
harem to mitigate the bitterness of his 
reverse,§ and was made the instrument of 
the Divine will to preserve the chosen race 
of Israel. From the palace of Shushan 
went forth Mordecai—the machinations of 
Haman being frustrated—clad in violet and 
blue, fine linen and purple, insignia of kingly 
power, with a crown of gold upon his brow.|| 

The palace, built by Darius Hystaspis, has 
long passed away, and of its ruins but few 
now remain ; sufficient, however, have been 
discovered to enable the student to trace its 
extent, and to form some estimate of the 
grandeur of the ancient city of Susa, the 
capital and favourite winter resort of the 
Persian kings from the time of Cyrus. 
Like that of Perseopolis, said to have been 
erected by Xerxes, and resembling it in 
its most important details, the palace of 
Shushan consisted of a central hall some 
200 feet square, supported by thirty-six 


columns, On the exterior, separated by 
* Daniel viii. 2. + Daniel ix. 25, 26, 
+ Herod. vii. 7, et seq. § Herod. ix. 108. 


|| Esther viii, 15, 





her people.* Here also was probably held 
the banquet given by Ahasuerus, with its 
appointments so characteristic of Oriental 
luxury. 

Josephus t mentions that a famous castle 
was erected at Shushan by Daniel, and that 
in his (Josephus’s) time it was still extant. 
No trace remains now. It is not impossible 
that such an edifice might have been built 
by the seer, for we are told that he did 
the King’s business § at Shushan, and was 
probably the governor of that city. 

The reputed tomb of the prophet is a 
conspicuous object seen from the surround- 
ing country, or the little river Shdour, 
which meanders at its feet, as the white 
fir-coned shaped spire, embosomed amidst 
the dark-leaved date trees, reeds, and 
jungle rises to view. The tomb is an 
oblong structure, and forms one side of a 
large walled court, through which admit- 
tance is gained by a low doorway. The 
opposite side of the court is supplied with 
mangers and rings for the accommodation 
of the horses and beasts of burden which 
find shelter and safety here from the 
attacks of the wild animals with which the 
neighbourhood abounds, and is a favourite 
nocturnal resort of the Arabs and plundering 
bands. The other two sides of the court 
contain a low arched portico leading to the 
sanctuary, which consists of two chambers, 
having a passage between them leading to a 
third room, where the paraphernalia of the 
tomb are kept. Here the supposed shrine 
stands, formed of polished cement, but 
looking in the dim light which illumines the 
apartment like white marble. Erected at a 
convenient distance to permit a passage 


* Esther v. 2. + Esther i. 5, 6. 
t Joseph, Antiq. x. ch.11. § Daniel viii. 27, 
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round the tomb, a framework of wood pro- 
tects the sepulchre. The only furniture of the 
room comprises a few old lamps of rude design, 
black with smoke and grease, and the prayer 
mats used by the faithful at their devotions. 
The roof through which the spire passes, 
aren in its shape to Oriental tombs, 

rms in the hot weather a cool sleeping 
place for the pilgrims, who in large numbers 
resort thither, for the shrine is held in the 
highest repute by both Mohammedans and 
Jews all over the East as being the tradi- 
tional burial place of the prophet. 





The old Persian version of Ibn Aasim el 
Kufi’s *‘ T4érikh,” or ‘‘ Book of Victories,” 
describes the discovery of Daniel’s remains, 
and relates that when Abi Misa 
Alashéri, under the Khalif Omar, invaded 
Persia in the 18th Hegira (a.p. 640), 
he advanced to Susa, where having slain 
the Persian prince, he entered the castle of 
the palace of Shapur, the second monarch 
of the Sassanian line (av. 242—273), 
and after seizing all the treasure there he 
came to a chamber, the door of which was 
firmly fastened, a leaden seal being affixed 
to the lock for its greater se- 











curity. When it was opened 
a large stone hollowed out 
in the shape of a coffin was 
found, and in it, wrapped in 
a winding sheet of gold 
brocade, was the dead body 
of a man with the head un- 
covered. Upon inquiry Abi 
Misa was informed by the 
people of Susa that it was 
the body of an eminent 
wise man who formerly had 
lived in Irdk (Chaldea), and 
that whenever a season of 
scarcity or famine arose in 
consequence of drought, the 
inhabitants applied to this 
holy man, who, in response 
to their appeals, prayed to 
heaven, with the result that 
copious showers followed his 
intercessions. Once Susa 
suffered from lack of rain, 
and in their extremity its 
inhabitants applied to their 
neighbours, the Irdkians, to 
permit the prophet to reside 
amongst them for a while, 
but in vain. At length, 
having given fifty of their 
number as hostages for the 
safety of their benefactor, 
he was permitted to visit 
Susa. He was not, however, 
allowed to return to Irak 
again, and died amongst 
the Susians, universally re- 
spected. In reply to the 
inquiry of the Arab General 
by what name this holy 
person had been known, he 
was told that the people of 
Irék called him “ Danyel 
Hakim,” or “Daniel the 
Sage.” By command of the 
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Khalif, the inhabitants of 
Susa were compelled to 
divert the waters of the 
river which supplied their 
city from its natural course, 
and to plage the body, with 
due reverence, in a grave 
dug in the dry channel, and 
secured with large stones. 
The river was then restored 
again to its natural course, 
and flowed over the grave 
of the prophet. Benjamin 
of Tudela (a.p. 1160—1173). 
an old Jewish writer, gives 
an account somewhat simi- 
lar, but states that Sanjar 
Sh&h-ben-Shah, who con- 
quered Samarkand (a.p. 
1140), reburied Daniel. He 
also mentions the interest- 
ing fact that Shushan in 
his (Benjamin’s) day con- 
tained some very large and 
handsome buildings of 
ancient date, and adds that 
7,000 Jews, possessing 
fourteen synagogues, were 
resident there. 

It is noteworthy to record 
in connection with Susa 
that in the second and 
third centuries a Christian 
see was. established there, 
but on the decline of the 
Sassanian power the Mo- 
hammedans, under the 
Khalif Omar, occupied Susa 
(vide supra), and the religion 
of Mohammed became paramount. The 


Shiite section (Arabic shia, a faction), who | 
| the Nakshbendies and the Mevlevies, the 


hold that Ali, the son-in-law of Moliammed, 


was entitled to be his immediate successor, | 
and add to the common formula of faith | 


“There is no God but Allah, and 





A Bazaar. 


numerous in the East. They comprise some 
thirty-two religious orders, but the chief are 


latter being the dancing, the former the 
howling dervishes. The Nakshbendies are 
an exception to the other orders, which are 


Mohammed is his Prophet,’ the words | supposed to live in seclusion from the world, 


“Ali is the Vicar of God,” are the dominant | 


sect, the Sunni or orthodox Moslems not 
holding sway in India, Persia, and the 
surrounding countries. At Shuster and 
Dizful, the two great Persian cities in the 
pene of Ardbistén, which have been 
uilt of the detritus of the ancient city 
of Shushan, near to whose ruins they lay, 
the seyids or priests and dervishes form a 
picturesque feature among the -population. 
The latter religionists, whose name (dervish) 
indicates their poverty and is equivalent to 
the monk of Christian communities, are very 





their order being composed of adherents, 
who, without quitting active life, bind 
themselves to strictly observe certain acts 
of devotion, and meet periodically together 
for their mutual performance. The seyids 
and dervishes are intensely bigoted, and 
hate with all the fervour of an Oriental 
every race, religion, or sect except their own. 

Dizfal and Shuster are the centres of 
indigo cultivation, a fact which affords an 
explanation of the prevailing colour of the 
garments worn by the natives, who, clad in 


| blue cotton tunics, girded round the waist by 
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a shawl, shalwas or trousers of the same 
hue, and a head-dress consisting of a long 
piece of stuff wound round the brow of 
tawny hue, are encountered at every step in 
street or bazaar; the last so characteristic a 
feature of Eastern life, where may be seen 
spread out for view the various commodities 
required for daily use. Drugs, green and 
blue, are mixed with trays filled with confec- 
tionery of various hues. Pots of ginger 
glitter with their turquoise enamel. The old 
coppers, in which are heaped up saffron, 
dates, and spices, shining with their warm 
colours, are mingled with groceries of varied 
kinds; sugar loaves suspended by the head 
hang all in a row, covered with silvered paper ; 
in one part a refinery is temporarily installed ; 
while some vessels of baked earth and drums 
of refuse compose a rudimentary kiln. In 
motley chaos mingle dervishes and seyids— 
whose green turbans denote their descent 
from the prophet—soldiers and peasants, all 
vociferating loudly, forming a scene of strik- 
ing interest. We have just alluded to the 
sugar loaves exposed for sale at the bazaar. 
The province of Khizistan (the land of sugar) 
takes its name from the growth of the cane, 
and in former times its cultivation was exten- 
sively carried on there. Sugar is still culti- 
vated and refineries are in active operation 
by the natives. 

The Chab Arabs occupy the largest portion 
of Khizistan, usually called Arabistan, from 
the majority of the Arabs who dwell there. 
They are a tall, warlike race, with swarthy 
countenances, and an expression which 
denotes a large infusion of Persian blood. 
Their dress is rather Persian than Arab. 
They wear the black and white striped abba 
peculiar to the race, but wear under it the blue 
cotton tunic and short trousers of the Persian, 
a large black turban arranged in the peculiar 
fashion of Shuster and Dizful completes their 
attire. Along musket and a sword form the 
equipment of a brave but cruel race. Grave, 
courageous, attached to persons rather than 
to principles, the Arab lies and steals with 
nobility. He possesses the secret of asso- 
ciating with each of his qualities its opposite 
defect. Passion for pillage, respect for his 
host; a love of rapine, and yet a sense of 
liberality ; coldly cruel, yet with a chivalric 
generosity. Such was the Arab of ancient 
time who, under the conduct of Abraham, 
plundered the rear guard of Kurgur-Lagama; 
such was he under the Sassanidw, when he 
went to the aid of Hadjiz ; these swift horse- 
men who attempted the conquest of the old 
world in overthrowing Ctesiphon and in 








devastating the frontiers of Susiana. Tend- 
ing his flocks, carrying the water he requires 
in quaint bottles made of the skin of the 
goat or sheep, living beneath his tent in 
the pure free air, we see again patriarchal 
life and customs reproduced before our eyes, 
and recall vividly to mind many of the illus- 
trations used by our divine Lord in His 
teachings to His disciples. 

To return from modern to ancient times, 
we find that not only was Elam one of the 
oldest countries in the world, but that the 
civilisation of Southern Elam (Susiana) 
was of very great antiquity. Chedorlaomer* 
(Kugur-Lagama, ‘“ servant of the god 
Lagama’’)—with his vassals, Tidal of 
Gutium (not ‘‘ Nations,” as erroneously read 
in the Authorised Version), who ruled over 
that part of the country where Assyria 
afterwards arose, and Arioch (Eri-Acu, 
‘servant of the moon god’’) of Ellasar 
(probably the Babylonian Larsa), and 
Amraphel of Shinar—was already a power- 
ful king, and at that time Babylonia was 
governed by an Elamite ruler. The god 
Lagama, and Armannu, the second title of 
Susinak, the god of Shushan, whose image 
was held to be too sacred for human vision, 
are both mentioned in a cuneiform in- 
scription of Assur-bani-pal (Assur, create 
a son), the Sardanapalus of the Greek 
historians (s.c. 667-647), in which he 
describes the capture of Shushan. The 
assault on that city is also vividly depicted on 
the reliefs which Assur-bani-pal added to the 
palace at Nineveh built by Sennacherib. 
These are now deposited at the British 
Museum. 

From the highlands of Elam came the 
Akkadi, a mysterious people, whose origin is 
involved in considerable obscurity. Of Tura- 
nian affinity, with an agglutinative language, 
they early took possession of Susiana, which 
was sometimes called Kissia,+ after the 
name of one of their tribes. Of these tribes 
the Kaldai (whence Chaldeans) were the 
most important members. The Akkadi 
early spread into Babylonia ; Khammuragas, 
a Kassite,{ founding a dynasty at Babylonia, 
and making it the capital of the country. 
Assur-bani-pal states in one of his inscrip- 
tions that he had recovered the image of the 
goddess Nana, which the Elamite king had 
carried away about s.c. 2,280 from Babylonia 
to Shushan. With the Akkadi came the 

* Genesis xiv. 9. 

+ Herod. iii. 91; v. 49. 

tSee Sayce’s Hibbert Lectures, 1887, Appendix i., 


for the connection of the Kisse or Kosse with the 
Cushites, : 
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wonderful cuneiform writing and an advanced 
knowledge of the civilised arts. The earliest 
cuneiform texts are written in the Akkadian 
language (all writings prior to the seventeenth 
century B.c. being written in Akkadian), 
and the Semetic tribes when they founded 
an empire in Assyria adopted the Akkadian 
alphabet. The mythological, astronomi- 
cal, and scientific records found at Nineveh 
are Akkadian, and point to the Chaldeans 
as a priest-class,* thus confirming by their 
testimony the accuracy of Scripture. The 
Chaldeans or Akkadi also possessed a consider- 
able knowledge of geometrical construction, 
which they employed in their astronomical 
and eo calculations ; they professed 
to predict by observations of the stars the 
destinies of individuals and of nations,t and 
from the same source of i 
oe meteorological changes, earth- 
—- es, and the appearance of comets. 
hey also compiled lists of lucky and un- 
lucky days.t Tablets on which such rules 
id down are in the British Museum. 
From the tablets also we find that the 
Chaldeans possessed a system of arithmetic 
and employed a decimal notation very similar 
tothatoftheRoman. The tabletsalsoinclude 
reports on law cases, the various details of 
* Dan. ii. 2, 10 
+ Ezekiel xxi. oi, pe Isaiah xlvii. 13. 
t Cp. Roman dies nefastus. 





ivi 





private life, deeds of sale and barter, loan 
rates, private letters, lists of minerals and 
their uses, &c., showing a considerable 
advance in civilisation and its influence 
upon the Semetic and Aryan races. Prior 
to the conquest of the Akkadians by the 
Semnites who settled in Babylonia, the reli- 
gion of the former was Shamanistic, implying 
the belief that every object and power in 
Nature had its ‘‘ spirit,” good or bad, which 
could be aumapelled to confer a benefit or 
refrain from doing harm by certain magic 
rites and incantations known to the Shamans 
or sorcerers who took the name of “priests.” 
Later a hierarchy of gods was established, 
of which Anu, the sky; Ea, the deep; and 
Bel or Mul-lil, the lower world, were the chief. 
Space will not permit a detailed description 


to | of the process by which a gradual amalga- 


mation of the early Akkadian and Semetic 
beliefs ensued. It resulted ultimately in the 
accentuation of the worship of the sun god 
and a multiplication of the worship of his 
attributes as gods. Star-worship, in addi- 
tion, arose from the practice of astronomy, 
and the various planets became associated 
with certain deities. Finally, there regulted 
@ most elaborate religious system, with an 
almost innumerable multitude of gods and 
goddesses, the rank and precedence of each 
being duly arranged. 

We conclude the present paper with 
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the following translation of two tablets, | is suitable. The king his offering to Apar 
deciphered by Professor Sayce.* The} and Guia makes. Sacrifices he offers. 

first is an extract from a Babylonian Saint’s| “The lifting up of his hand (at) the high 
Calendar, written in Assyrian, but of | place of the god he presents.” 

Akkadian and not Semetic 
origin, and proves the exis- 
tence of a Chaldean ritual 
and rubric. It also shows 
that each day of the year 
had been ~ assigned to a 
particular patron deity, in 
whose honour special cere- 
monies and services had to 
be performed. The principal 
point of interest in the ex- 
tract is the evidence it bears 
to the existence of a seventh 
day Sabbath, when certain 
works were forbidden to be 
done among the Babylonians 
and Assyrians. It will be 
observed that several of the 
regulations are very similar 
to the practice of the 
Rabbinical Jews and the 
Levitical law. It is sug- 
gested that the Assyrian 
yurn sulumi conveys the 
meaning ‘‘ day of completion 
(of labours) ”’ t :— 

“The nineteenth day.{ 
The white (day)§ of Gula.|| 
A festival. 

“A sabbath. The prince 
of many nations a mess of 
flesh eats not. 

“The garments of his 
body he changes not. White 
robes he wears not. 

“A sacrifice he does not 
offer. The king a chariot 
drives not. 

‘In royal fashion he does 
not legislate. A place of 
garrison the general (by 
word of) mouth does not 
appoint. Medicine for the 
sickness of the body he does 
not apply. 

“To make a sacred spot it 





‘SULA WELG 





* “Records of the Past,” Vol. vii. 

t &- Genesis ii. 2, 3. 

t The Chaldean sabbath was ob- 
served on the seventh, fourteenth, 
nineteenth, twenty-first and twenty- 
set Latin dice candids, The second extract* is part of an Akka- 

1 Gale nite great — also called Behn, or| dian Penitential Psalm for the remission 
Chaos (cp. u of Gen ; e was addressed as : : . 

Nin-ki-gal (lady of the great country) in her capacity as of sins, a is romarksiiie for its deeply 

lady of the House of th,” #.¢., Hades. ‘Records of the Past,” Vol. vii. 
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spiritual tone. Being written in Akkadian 
it must in composition be prior to the 
seventeenth century B.c., when the Akkadian 
language became extinct :— 
“TI cried aloud; there was none that 
would hear me.* 
“‘T am in darkness and trouble :+ I lifted 
not myself up. 
“To my god my (distress) I referred; my 
prayer I addressed. 
“‘ The feet of my goddess I embraced. 
‘To my god, who knew (though) I knew 
not (m = y prayer) I addressed. 
o my goddess, who knew (though I 
knew not, my prayer) I addressed.” 
[The neat four lines are lost.] 
‘‘How long, O my god (shall I suffer) ? ¢ 
‘‘ How long, O my goddess (shall I suffer)? 
“ Howlong, Omy god, chshectaltaons ) 
I know not, shall (thy) strength (oppress me) ? 
“ How long, O my goddess, who knowest 
(though) I knownot, shall thy heart(be wroth)? 
“Of mankind thou visitest the number 
and there is none that knowest. 
“Of mankind the name that is fully 
proclaimed how can I know. 
‘‘ Whether it be afflicted or whether it be 
blessed there is none that knoweth. 
‘*O lord, thy servant thou dost not restore.§ 
‘In the waters of the raging flood seize 
his hand.|| 
* Cp. Psalm xxii. 1,2. +Cp. Psalm Ixxvii. 2, et seq. 
+ Ass “ ” 
Cp. Peele ill} “Puan 1 5 quiet. 








‘ ee ee ae 
Water Carriers 





“The sin (that) he has sinned to blessed- 
ness bring back. 

‘¢ The transgression he has committed let 
the wind carry away.* 

‘“‘My manifold affliction like a garment 
destroy. 

“QO my god, seven times sevent (are 
my) transgressions are before (me).{ 

“(To be repeated) ten times.§ O my god- 
dess, seven times seven are my transgressions. 

“<0 god who knowest (that) I knew not, 
seven times seven are my transgressions. 

“‘O goddess who knowest (that) I knew 
not, seven times seven are my transgressions. 

‘« My transgressions are before (me): may 
thy judgment give (me) life. 

‘‘May thy heart like the heart of the 
mother of the setting day to its place return. 

‘(To be repeated) five times. Like the 
mother of the setting day (and) the father 
of the setting day to its place (may it 
return). 

‘‘For the tearful supplication of my heart 
sixty-five times let the name be invoked of 
every god. 

‘« Peace afterwards. 


** (Colophon) like its old (copy) engraved 
and written. 

“Country of Assur - bani - pal, 
multitudes, king of Assyria.” 

* Cp. Psalm ciii. 12. 

§ the Akkadian sacred number. 
xviii. 21, 22. 
t Cp. Psalm li. 3. 


king of 


Cp. St. Matthew 
§ A rubrical direction. 














LIFE’S LONG BATTLE WON. 
By EDWARD GARRETT, 


AUTHOR OF ‘*OCCUPATIONS OF A RETIRED LIFE,” ‘‘THE CRUST AND THE CAKE,” ETC. 


CHAPTER X.—MYSTIFICATION. 


HE Gibsons’ call at Bethune Towers was 
to be paid with the utmost pomp and 
ceremony at the command of the two ladies. | 





alas ! that the bright setting often attracts 
the with-holding or snatching hand of those 
who do not know the value of the gem ! 
Did Rab Bethune love her? that was the 
only question. Her heart answered “ Yes.” 
To 


For this occasion only, sundry thick silk gar- | By many a word and look she knew it. 
ments and solid gold brooches were disinterred | deny it to herself would be to affirm that 
from the depths of their luggage. The effect | Rab was a false and-perfidious man. And 
might not be altogether satisfactory, for there | yet—and yet if it was so, why did he go 
are few people who look their best in their | away without one word more? And if that 
best clothes, but Miss Helen was one of | word was never to be uttered, then her loyal 
those people who regard any care for good | heart would declare that there was no false- 
looks as a sinful vanity, while they decide that | ness nor perfidy in its hero, but that itself, 
the display of handsome dress is but ‘‘a| in its fond weakness, had been the more 











proper pride.”’ 

Miss Helen turned a critical eye on) 
the rumbling easy-going chaise and stout | 
cob, which was the best turn-out Eden- | 
haugh could furnish. But, in duty bound 
as a guest, she could show her disfavour 
only in her usual way, by mentioning 
with praise the very different equipage of 
her fashionable brother Partrick. 

From the time when Miss Helen had warned 
Lesley to be careful to ‘‘ keep her place” when 
at Bethune Towers, the girl had rather shrunk 
from visiting Bethune; butit was undoubtedly 
right that her visitors should go there, and 
right, therefore, that she, as their hostess, 
should accompany them. 

To own the truth, she had a very real 
enjoyment in the stately old house, the 
polished manners of its inmates, and its well- 
appointed service. She did not very much 
connect Rab Bethune with Bethune Towers, 
and so far as she could not help doing so, 
the association pained her, because she felt 
there was something lurking beneath the 
avowed friendliness between the young laird 
and the Edenhaugh household, which Rab’s 
father and sister did not suspect and would 
not approve. For herself, she had learned 
to know Rab and to care for him among the 
heather on the hill-sides, and in the shadowy 
brown parloursofheruncle’s house. Lesley’s 
day dreams were the undeveloped day dreams 
of sweet first love—two figures walking in a | 
mist—and nothing more. If ever Bethune 
Towers loomed through that mist, they cast 
but a portentous and gigantic shadow. If 
Rab Bethune loved her, what else? If one 


gives us a priceless gem, we do not wonder 


|lower opinion of the beloved one! 





We do 
But | 


if he gives us its gold setting too. 
offer him separate thanks for that ! 


deceived. 

Everything would be bearable, except a 
She 
could let Rab go from her for ever and forget 
her utterly, if that could happen without 
any flaw in his honour, any stain on his 
maiden shield. Lesley was one of those rare 
natures who can accept the poet’s test :— 


Unless you can muse in a crowd all day 
On the absent face that fixed you, 
Unless you can love as the angels may 
With the breadth of heaven betwixt you— 
O never call it loving ! 


Only, oddly enough, the thought of that 
empty envelope she had received on the 
Sunday morning after Rab’s departure 
would haunt her memory more than the 
occasion seemed to warrant, seeing that the 
superscription was certainly not in his hand- 
writing, and that it would have been unworthy 
of Rab to write to her under cover of another 
hand !—just as it was so unworthy of her te 
harbour, even for a moment, any imagination 
that he might have done so. And her face 
flushed hotly as she stood waiting while the 
Misses Gibson settled themselves and their 
flounces in the depths of the unwieldy old 
vehicle. 

Her uncle sauntered out to offer a helping 
hand to the party. 

‘¢ Present my respects at Bethune, ladies,” 
he said cheerily. ‘‘ And have you got any 
roses for Miss Lucy ? Then wait till I pull 
you some. She shall have the last of our 
roses.” 

‘‘They have grand greenhouses of their 
own at Bethune,” said Miss Helen. ‘I 
should not think they want more flowers.”’ 

‘«« They have no roses like ours,’’ answered 
Mr. Baird, showering the rich blossoms into 
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Lesley’s lap; ‘‘ Rab Bethune always said so. 
Besides, flowers of one’s own are always 
different. Flowers are meant to be given 
and taken.” 

Bethune Towers stood on a lower level 
than the farm of Edenhaugh, its grounds 
rising very slightly from the river itself, 
and so thickly wooded that one did not 
suspect the existence of a mansion until 
one came suddenly out upon its lawn. The 
older part of the building was as ancient and 
as rude as any of the nameless ruins crumb- 
ling away on the neighbouring hill-sides. 
Part of it had lapsed into absolute decay, 
and ivy was already spreading over rent wall 
and shattered turret. The rest was in good 
preservation and quite habitable, and the 
most modern portion was as plain and 
strong in architectural style as the oldest 
relic of the past. Miss Lucy Bethune’s 
greenhouses, attached to the grim stone 
walls, looked something like a bouquet stuck 
on the stern breast of a man in armour. 
The garden was not large, for some of the 
ground which had been cultivated a hundred 
years before had been allowed by the present 
laird to lapse into wilderness. 

‘* As the hills are my father’s he thinks it 
foolish to keep a wall round a few acres,” 
Lucy Bethune was accustomed to say. 
‘‘For my own: part, I would fain have no 
enclosure at all; but papa persists that for 
my sake he must keep a fence round the 
lawn and the arbours.” Truth was, heavy 
gardening expense was a luxury which 
Bethune preferred to forego; palings were a 
cheap substitute when the ancient wall fell 
down, and as for Lucy’s comforts and 
amenities, thought of them was the last 
likely to enter the laird’s head. 

In the massive old house, its rare stained 
glass, its antique oak carving, and its piles 
of dragon china remained in their places, 
because it cost nothing to keep them, while 
in a thousand ways they stood security for 
much greater value than they would fetch 
in the market. For the fortunes of the 
Bethunes of Bethune were woefully faded. 

Miss Lucy knew only too well that the 
family could no longer compete with its 
compeers in position. So she set herself to 
fight out the struggle of high-class penury 
under the banner of severe simplicity. She 
managed to make allies even of her father’s 
pride and indolence, the very factors of the 
family downfall. He had kept racers in the 
days of his youth, and now he forewent even 
the decent hack which he could easily have 
afforded. He “had given up riding,” and the 











sole riding horse in the Bethune stables 
(since Rab had been away at college) was 
that kept for the use of servants on special 
messages, but was rather a better animal 
than those ridden by many of the neighbour- 
ing lairds, on whose acres, nevertheless, 
there was no mortgage. Such worthy 
neighbours, when they met Bethune walking 
sturdily along the road or driving in his 
daughter’s pony-chaise, knowing him to be 
one of the best born men in the shire, felt 
painfully conscious of any cross in their own 
pedigree, as if they were trying to hide 
it and to keep themselves in countenance 
by the thorough breeding of their beautiful 
chestnuts or greys! The Bethune coach- 
house sheltered no vehicle except that little 
chaise, always in active service; a tiny dog- 
cart for more practical purposes; and the 
old pompous family carriage, with its em- 
blazoned panels, slumbering there from 
generation to generation. Such dainties and 
luxuries as came to Bethune in these days 
found their way to the servants’ table and 
the servants’ rooms, and Miss Lucy vindi- 
cated her preference for simplicity by wearing 
holland while her maid wore lawn, bought 
with the wages Miss Lucy paid her. 

Poor Lucy Bethune! She was the 
daughier of the laird’s first wife. She was 
no longer a girl, but a woman of fully 
thirty-five, nearly fifteen years older than 
her step-brother, and she had managed to 
get through those thirty-five years on an 
allowance of joy far less than is poured into 
the daily cup of some of us. Child of the 
loveless ‘‘arranged’’ marriage between her 
selfish libertine father and her proud, con- 
scientious, and intensely narrow-minded 
mother, her nature had been, as it were, 
frozen at the very outset. Her warmest 
quality was pride in her one indubitable pos- 
session—her long-descended ‘“ blue’’ blood. 
On the maternal side, at least, this had been 
characterised by an indomitable loyalty and 
dutifulness, and in Lucy the spirit worked 
itself out in such poor material as she found 
around her. She would have died to dis- 
guise the Bethune difficulties, though she 
could scarcely doubt that everybody knew 
them as well as she did, and she would have 
gainsaid every principle of truth and up- 
rightness and kindliness to maintain the 
dogma that a Bethune could never do wrong 
or be in the wrong. 

Yet the character had its nobler side. She 
loved to throw the mantle of the Bethune 
family protection over any poor soul who 
was by chance exposed to petty slights or 
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insolences from those other neighbours of 
whom Miss Lucy was accustomed to speak 
contemptuously as ‘‘ your new people.” In 
this aspect she had been very good to that 
much criticised lady, the minister’s wife. 

In appearance Lucy Bethune was a tall, 
thin woman, with a high, narrow head, and 
a rasped Roman nose. She looked always 
chilly, and spoke in measured accents with 
a didactic tone. One must not expect 
generosity of looks or manner in one whose 
thoughts are only how to combat the moths 
and rusts which threaten to consume ancient 
grandeurs for which there can be no renewal, 
or, worse still, how to compel respect (or its 
outward seeming) for a man who is not 
respectable. It is well even to fall defeated 
when bravely fighting in a noble cause, for 
one knows that its final victory is safe with 
God and nature; but, alas! there is some 
very brave fighting for ignoble ends, where 
the degradation of ultimate defeat enters 
into every momentary triumph ! 

Such was the woman into whose presence 
Lesley Baird and the Misses Gibson were 
ushered. She received them in “ the 
parlour’’—the room where she always sat— 
because it had little carpet or cushioning to 
suffer from the wear and tear of daily life. 
Never mind, one does not want to cover 
polished floors, and genuine Chippendale 
furniture is superior to plush and fringes ! 

She welcomed them with that cold, keen 
graciousness which always cowed Miss Bell, 
and stirred up Miss Helen’s self-assertive- 
ness. Lesley presented her uncle’s message 
and her offering of roses, which Miss Lucy 
accepted with courteous phrases, and rang 
for water that she might instantly arrange 
them with her own handsin a big Worcester 
bowl which stood on a side table. 

“ They suffer for every moment that they 
are out of water,” she said. ‘‘ My father 
will be so pleased—he has such a passion 
for roses—and he will be so pleased to see 
you,” she added, her glance involuntarily 
resting on Lesley, whose sensitive blush and 
smile made the poor lady feel that the rank 
whose approval could be so gratifying and 
encouraging was indeed worth something ! 

“And is the laird keeping his health 
better now?” enquired Miss Helen. ‘Does 
this hot weather suit him? Can he be 
persuaded not to travel about so much on 
the scorching roads, but to let other people 
manage matters for him?” 

‘Ah, there’s na sic a laird as Bethune 
for gangin’ aboot amang his tenantrie,”’ put 
in Miss Bell. “ Thé laird doesna tine a stot 















through na countin’ his kine. There’s a’ 
the differ between sic as he an’ the new 
merchan’ bodies wha buy themselves into 
lairdships because they dinna know what 
to do wi’ their gear.” 

Miss Lucy’s nose seemed to grow redder 
and more ridgy as she answered : 

“Thank you. My father is quite well 
now. He has a splendid constitution, and 
some of our neighbours, who have been 
reared to town lives, naturally think him a 
miracle of activity. But we have been 
always a hardy race, accustomed to rough 
roads and wild weather.” 

While she was speaking the laird came 
in—a strange commentary on her proud 
words. The poor old laird! He had not 
been good in the days of his youth, and if 
the strong vitality of the Bethune con- 
stitution still lingered on, its glory was 
sullied, for the beauty and peace of 
righteous old age were not stamped on his 
brow. He was stiff, and slow, and hazy, 
and if he went about among his tenants and 
over his farms, it was under the spur of the 
same necessities, though on a larger scale, as 
keep an ancient labourer ploughing through 
heavy soil or trotting at a cart’s tail, and with 
much the same dogged manner. If he had 
ever borne any share in the proud arrange- 
ments which strove to make the Bethune 
economies appear voluntary and dignified, 
he would have lapsed from them long ago 
had not his daughter kept him up to them. 
But was it only the contrast between his 
looks and Miss Lucy’s words which made 
him appear so unusually haggard to-day ? 
For his face actually wore a bewildered, even 
a scared expression, as if he wondered what 
was coming, and tried to hold himself 
prepared for anything. 

The Misses Gibson threw each other 
significant glances, as he greeted them with 
weary indifference. But his countenance 
brightened as he turned to Lesley. He took 
one of the smallest of her roses and put it in 
his button-hole, with quaint, old fashioned 
gallantry. Yet he little guessed the secret 
of the charm Lesley had for him—that he 
never felt so much Bethune of Bethune, the 
feudal lord of all the strath, as he did in her 
presence, simply because her kindliness and 
gentleness were really tendered to what in 
truth he was—a tired, broken, defeated 
man—a prodigal son, who had never 
returned to his father, but was still starving 
on husks, albeit they might be served in 
old family coffers ! 

And to-day the girl’s heart softened 
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specially towards him. For surely it must 
be Rab’s going away which had touched him 
thus sorely. 

«¢ Will Mr. Rab no be at home for Christ- 
mas?” asked Miss Bell. ‘‘ Sae we were 
tauld. It’s a lang road, but people fly 
farther noo-a-days.”’ 

‘“‘My brother accompanies the earl to 
Paris at that season,” said Miss Lucy; ‘“ that 
is if they have no other special diplomatic 
mission. My brother must be at his post.” 

‘You'll be dull at Bethune without him,” 
sympathised the younger Miss Gibson. 

“Yes, we shall be dull; we are never 
very lively at Bethune,” replied the laird. 

‘‘ But you must be thankful Mr. Rab has 
gone no farther,’’ said Miss Helen; ‘‘ he’s 
within reach. What would it have been if 
he was away to India—as I always thought 
was to be the case ?”’ 

It was a sore she touched. Rab had 
been destined for the Indian Civil Service, 
but after his tutors had had an interview 
with his father and sister that idea had 
been abandoned. But Miss Lucy did not 
wince. 

‘OQ, we should have borne it quite bravely, 
of course,”’ she said. ‘‘ Where would civili- 
sation be if the old folks and the women 
had not always borne to be left behind ? 
That is the foundation a nation’s greatness 
rests on. Those whose position enables them 
to see this acquiesce in it cheerfully.” 

‘* Well, well,’’ said Miss Helen; ‘‘ once 
the lads went off to the wars and now they 
go away to appoimtments.”’ 

‘There’s mair profit in the ane than i’ 
the t’other,” laughed the malapropos Miss 
Bell. 

‘*Times have changed,” said Miss Lucy 
calmly. ‘“ War does not now depend: on 
personal valour, but on elaborate machinery. 
He who would best serve his country to-day 
will seek to do so with will and brain, rather 
than strength and sinew.”’ 

** An’ I’m thinkin’ mair o’ the latter aft 
gaes with gude blude than ——” 

But Miss Helen interrupted Miss. Bell— 

‘«« Mr. Rab’s letters will be a great interest 
to you,”’ she observed, ‘‘ Bethune Towers 
will get the earliest word on politics and 
fashion. You'll be quite eager for the post.”’ 

The laird had been talking aside to 
Lesley, and heard only the last phrase; 
so he replied, rather at random: “Yes, a 
little; but we’ve had a telegram—Rab sent 
us @ telegram !”’ 

(Only atelegram! Then that letter posted 
in Peebles Station was not a home letter. 








Lesley hated herself for thinking out the 
matter at all!) 

«« They couldna send telegrams when they 
went to the Crusades,”’ sniggered Miss Bell. 

“‘ Tt’s a@ great comfort to be able to hear 
from the absent,” said her sister. ‘One 
generally hears soon and regularly—at 
first.’’ 

Poor Miss Lucy foresaw a day when such 
visitors as these would come up to Bethune, 
and ask questions and ferret out facts, and 
then go away and whisper that Rab Bethune 
was neglecting his people and finding out 
that the world was larger and livelier than 
Bethune Towers. It had never occurred 
to Lucy Bethune to contend against her 
father’s bad habits, or to strive to overcome 
and regulate Rab’s self-indulgent thought- 
lessness and idleness. Had she given half 
as much forethought and watchfulness and 
determination to make father and brother 
what they should be as she ungrudgingly 
devoted to make them appear so, perhaps 
they might have been better men; she would 
certainly have been a happier woman. As it 
was, she instantly set her face like a flint to 
provide against those unfavourable criticisms 
for which she was sure Rab would soon give 
occasion. 

‘Of course we shall be anxious to hear 
from him often for a while,” she said, in 
her calmest manner; ‘for our sense of 
missing him is fresh, and the circumstances 
about him are new. It is a weakness, cer- 
tainly, yet I think we may be allowed to 
yield to it a little. I have no doubt we 
shall soon settle down quite assured that 
all is well; for my part, I have always 
admired the calm strength that entered 
into affection in those days when, as Miss 
Bell says, Knights went to the Crusades 
and’ were parted from their families for 
many years and by thousands of miles, 
content to wait in silent faith until they 
met again.” 

“« Aye, it’s grand,” commented Miss Bell, 
‘¢an’ the common folk had to do it too, an’ 
mair o’ them were killed, an’ less said aboot 
it. An’ it’s the same wi’ poor folk to-day— 
their bit letters dinna count for much any 
way, an’ they’re terrible easy lost sight of.” 

““They’ve enough to do to get their 
bread,” decided Miss Helen. ‘‘ They’ve no 
time to pay delicate attentions—such as Mr. 
Rab can show, who did not even forget to say 
good-bye to all his father’s tenants. For I 
suppose he did—since there’s no reason he 
should pay special attention to Edenhaugh.”’ 
Lesley flushed, but Miss Lucy, who was 
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still toying with the roses, did not look up, 
but gave her head a connoisseur-like turn, 
regarding them, and said, with her best 
imitation of polite indifference: ‘‘ Very nice 
of Rab! I am so glad to hear it. He gener- 
ally thinks too little of the tenants.”’ 

But Miss Helen’s remark had roused the 
old laird from the sulky torpor into which 


he had relapsed after his little gallantry to | 


Lesley. ‘Did Rabso?” heasked. ‘Surely 
not to all of them! There’s every reason, 
Miss Helen, why Rab should pay special 
attention to Edenhaugh. Mr. Baird is not 
like most of our other folks.” And then a 
sudden look of alarm lit up the dull old face, 
as lightning flashes across a leaden sky. 

He rose suddenly. ‘I want to show you 
some new plants in Lucy’s greenhouse, Miss 
Lesley,”’ he said. ‘I won’t ask your friends 
to accompany us, for the sun is on the glass 
just now, and the heat would be trying to 
any but hardy folk like us—there are 
painters about, too,” he added guiltily, 
heaping up excuses. 

Miss Lucy had seen the expression on her 
father’s face. She thought she understood 
it. She had had an unaccustomed trial to 
bear during Rab’s last few days at home. 
She had been quite sure that he and her 
father had held something between them 
which they had withheld from her. Not 
a pleasant something, for Rab had been 
unable to conceal his gloom and irritability, 
and the laird had aged visibly and had 
seemed cowed and apologetic towards his 
son. Of course, it was money matters. 
Trouble always presented itself to Lucy 
Bethune in that form. Rab had often been 
extravagant before now. And the laird 
had resented Lucy’s attempted interference 
with little ways which seemed to him so 
natural in a well-born young man. Yet it 
was to Lucy that the father came grumbling 
when the little ways had to be paid for. 
She was the one who had to plan and spare. 
The laird saw her always careworn, always 
scheming. That seemed her special function. 
In her father’s mind she stood as the em- 
bodiment of the Bethune poverty and em- 
barrassment. Who could associate such 
words with a fine open-handed youth like 
Rab? So Lucy felt that the mystery and 
reticence of recent days meant that some fresh 
trouble was only brewing. As soon as the 
decoction was complete in all its bitterness, 
she would hear enough about it! What 
could it be? To her, it did not seem hard 
to guess: Rab must have wanted money 
which she knew her father could not supply, 
XVITI—18. 


' and then either with his father’s consent or 
| without it, doubtless Rab had sought a loan 
\from the well-to-do and kindly tenant of 
Edenhaugh. Had he got it? Miss Lucy 
rather hoped not; but her mind instantly 
wandered into the corners of the Bethune 
finances to see whence repayment could 
possibly be scraped. 

(O, if God and His Eternal Law of Right 
| were but served with the -unhesitating 
devotion often wasted on the weakest and 
most wrong-headed of humanity !) 

If Miss Helen Gibson had any lingering 
ruth in her bosom, the laird’s decided snub 
quite extinguished it. She gave an expres- 
sive snort as the old man hobbled away, his 
hand resting patriarchally on Lesley’s 
shoulder. 

‘Aye, perhaps Mr. Rab did not visit all 
the tenants,’”’ she admitted significantly. 

“Tt isna every farm that boasts sic a 
bonnie mistress as Edenhaugh!’’ laughed 
Miss Bell. 

Miss Lucy drew herself up. She felt quite 
sure she rightly guessed the real reason of 
Rab’s farewell interview, so she could afford 
to despise these vulgar women aiming in the 
dark, and could feel an honest womanly 
resentment at their insinuations, even for 
Lesley’s sake. 

‘‘T do not wonder at anybody having an 
admiring respect for Miss Baird,’’ she said. 
‘‘When my father visits Edenhaugh, he 
always comes home full of her praises. Her 
uncle must be very proud of her.’ 

“OQ, Baird is just blind where Lesley’s 
| concerned,”’ giggled Miss Bell; ‘an’ he 
that has a bonnie lass needs mair than twa 
e’en to look after her.” 

“ Lesley’s a good girl,” decided Miss 
Helen ; ‘ she’ll do well enough if she’s not 
spoiled. Only girls’ heads are so easily 
turned,” she added meditatively, ‘“‘and it 
would be a pity if anything frightened off 
Logan of Gowanbrae. A pity for him and 
his boy, as well as for Lesley herself, for 
she’d make a kind stepmother.” 

‘‘An’ widowers wi’ money are easy 
frighted,” confided Miss Bell. ‘It’s not 
their first experiment, ye ken. An’ they 
misdoubt hands will work ill in the farm- 
house if the heart’s in the hall.”’ 

“T cannot think what you mean,” said 
Miss Lucy, with a white heat burning in her 
hauteur. If there was a little ‘‘ romance” 
between Rab Bethune and Lesley Baird, 
well, it was very wrong in him, but quite 
natural, and very pitiful, yet quite pardon- 
able and even pathetic in the poor girl. It 
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could come to nothing, of course; and 
Lesley Baird, as a sweet, subdued old maid 
might even find some social distinction in 
the aroma of such a “story.” But if Lesley 
Baird could be cold-blooded enough to weigh 
the smiles of Rab Bethune against the farm 
and banking account of Logan of Gowan- 
brae—what was the world coming to? 
Certainly, if Miss Lucy had been asked to 
advise the girl at such a crisis, her counsel 
would have been given on the side of 
“commonsense” and ‘sound reason.” But 
there is a wisdom which some of us like to 
teach, yet hate to find ready-made and not 
requiring our instruction. Logan of Gowan- 
brae, indeed! Miss Lucy knew the man. 
There must be something innately vulgar in 
Lesley Baird before such a rumour could be 
afloat! So, backing her words with a stony 
stare, Miss Lucy repeated— 

‘“ T cannot think what you mean.” 

‘©Q, she doesn’t mean anything,” said 
Miss Helen, as if the whole matter had been 
raised by her sister. ‘Only her head is 
always running on old ballads and their 
nonsense, and Mr. Rab and Lesley making 
out one between them has just made her 
worse than ever.”’ 

Miss Lucy had never heard of that literary 
discovery. Of course she did not say so. 
Nor did all these hints shake her conviction 
that the secret she felt sure her father and 
brother were keeping from her concerned 
money—and money alone. Perhaps Mr. 
Baird had proved an easy lender, cherishing 
vague hopes of usury not to be paid in cash. 
He should find his mistake. On the day 
when such debt should definitely reach her 
ears it should be paid, with full interest, 
though she might require to pawn her last 
diamond and mortgage the petty annuity 
which alone stood between her own old age 
and absolute destitution. 

Whoever allows any pride or prejudice 
to withhold a just judgment from sin and 
folly pays the penalty in a deadly growth of 
suspicion, which poisons every channel of 
thought and feeling. Whoever persists in 
calling evil good, will soon mistrust that good 
is evil. Poor Miss Lucy suspected, feared, 
and hated all the world, except her father 
and brother—the old man who had made all 
her life an arid wilderness, and the lad who, 
as yet, had done nothing to cheer it. 

Miss Gibson had not mentioned the dis- 
covered ballad out of mere malice. She did 
so to lead up, by way of its ghost, to the 
unknown person who had so mysteriously 
appeared and disappeared in the locality. 








*¢ Odd, wasn’t it?’’ she said; ‘‘ there had 
been no tradition about that Trysting Stone 
till this ballad was found, and now, almost 
directly afterwards, the ignorant peasantry 
believe there has been a supernatural appear- 
ance in that place.” 

‘* Indeed,”’ remarked Miss Lucy absently. 
She could not venture to say more, or she 
would have displayed her ignorance of the 
whole matter. 

*‘And this belief would have gone on 
and spread over the shire,” pursued Miss 
Helen, ‘ but that Bell and I have found out 
that its basis is some mysterious wanderer, 
who has been sheltered in one of the cottages 
thereabout. I don’t believe in mysterious 
wanderers. But perhaps they are not 
mysterious to everybody. ll secrets are 
open at one side.”’ 

Miss Lucy was listening attentively now, 
with thoughts intent on legal officials armed 
with writs. Something of this sort must 
have been at the bottom of those closetings 
of the laird and Rab, from which both had 
issued forth so depressed and sullen! It 
must have been some obstacle in the settle- 
ment which had delayed Rab’s departure for 
London. Ah! and she remembered that her 
brother had invented some excuse to keep 
her at home in Bethune Towers during those 
last two or three days! It was too bad of 
them not to have admitted her to their 
confidence at once, when her shrewdness 
and tact might have done something. They 
would be sure to come to her just too late ! 
But there was not a shadow of blame for 
them in her mind. Her sense of vexation 
instantly attached itself elsewhere. 

‘‘Do you know where this mysterious 
person stayed?” she asked quite serenely. 
‘‘ His character may be guessed from theirs 
who harboured him.” 

‘“*Eh!—I think it was done out 0’ 
charity—it was just auld Jean Haldane who 
gave him a bed in her out-house,” said 
Miss Bell, who began to feel compunction 
lest she should get ‘‘ auld Jean’’ into some 
trouble. 

‘And didn’t she ask who he was?” 
inquired Miss Lucy. 

‘‘She says she didn’t,” answered Miss 
Helen with a subtle emphasis. 

‘«‘ And what made anybody mistake him 
for a ghost?” asked Miss Lucy, again, with 
a slight, mocking laugh. 

*«‘ Because they mistook him for Mr. Rab, 
on the very night they knew Mr. Rab had 
gone away,” said Miss Helen. 

Miss Bell cried out, ‘‘ Waes me, Helen, 
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how did you manage to say that in such a | 
creepy way? Ye’vesent the shivers all down 
wy back!” 

*‘Then we must have afternoon tea to 
comfort you,’’ said Miss Lucy, rising and 
ringing the bell. She felt as if she had a 
stone at her heart. Of course, there was 
money trouble in this mystery. But was it 
possible there could be something more ? 
Yet to all appearance she dismissed the 
whole matter as unworthy another serious 
consideration. And just then Lesley came 
back, followed by the laird, looking rather 
more at his ease. 

After the man-servant had handed round 
the eggshell china and wafer biscuits, the 
visit was not prolonged. Bethune and his 
daughter both went to the porch to see their 
guests start. They always showed this 
attention to plebeian callers, who might be 
flattered by it. Miss Lucy was foremost in 
handing up and piling in the rugs and 
wraps. 

“‘ Ye’re no like the daughters o’ the great 
stockbroker that’s hired Chetlaw Casile,’’ 
commented Miss Bell; ‘‘for they say they 
ring for a footman to pick up a handkerchief 
if they chance to drop it.”’ 

“ Poor things!” responded Miss Lucy, 
with her supreme smile; ‘‘ but generations 
of money-making town life has naturally told 
on the energies of these unfortunate people.”’ 

Miss Bell gave a sigh of relief as the 
chaise drove off. ‘‘ Now that’s over,” she 
said ; ‘an’ if it wasna for the talk of it in 
Edinburgh, I'd carena to do it at a’. 

The rose blooms gay on shairney brae 
As weel’s in birken shaw ; 


And love will lowe in cottage low 
As weel’s in lofty ha’, 


An’ a gude deal better, I’d say ; O its cauld, 
cauld, up at Bethune! Like a wheen thin 
porridge in a gran’ dish, wi’ a siller spoon, 
an’ a stranger to serve it.’’ 

“T am sure Miss Lucy was very 
agreeable,” remarked Miss Helen; ‘she 
has thorough high bred manners; it’s not 
too easy to get at her feelings, and Bethune 
is a perfect gentleman—whatever else he 
may be.”’ 

***Deed an’ I thought he was downright 
rude to ca’ Lesley away and bid us stay 
behind,” said plain Miss Bell. ‘I was half 
o’ mind to say I wasna feared o’ the heat, 
and to go, too, just to spite him.”’ 

“Bethune is a thorough gentleman,” 
reiterated Miss Helen. ‘‘ Anybody can be 
polite pleasantly—but it’s only a gentleman 





who gets his own way with a good grace. | 


If we’d been his equals, Bell, we’d have held 
ours with as much civility! But why should 
we want to thwart him ? I don’t suppose he 
had any secrets to tell you, Lesley ?”’ 

‘‘No, indeed,’ said the confiding girl; 
‘he seemed only afraid that Rab had been 
troubling my uncle about some dyke or 
boundary wall that is getting out of repair. 
He asked me two or three times whether I 
was quite sure Rab had not sought for a few 
private words with my uncle—laird’s sons 
were ill factors, he said, and always apt to 
interfere where they shouldn’t. I told him 
Mr. Rab had said good-bye to my uncle at 
the gate, and had not even come into the 
house, and that I was quite positive they had 
had no talk about business.”’ 

Miss Helen seemed listening but dreamily. 
Miss Bell’s thoughts were otherwise occu- 
pied, as she showed by her next remark— 

“‘T think I'll draw a picture of some o’ 
the bonnie Tweedside houses, and get it 
engraved for a frontispiece to my book. 
They say a bit picture helps a book’s sale. 
The wee kirkyard itsel’ wad be bonnie, an’ it 
might gie the book a guée lift i’ the colonies, 
for it maun be like many a kirkyard that the 
people oot there hae left behint, an some 
might even think it was taken frae their vera 
own. And 


As aye the sang will maist delight 
That minds ye o’ lang syne, 


sae may the picture! I ken a laddie to 
engrave it, to whom the job will be a blessin’ 
—and who'll do it cheap!”’ 

The three ladies did not speak again 
before they reached Edenhaugh. Miss 
Helen’s visit to Bethune had not satisfied 
her curiosity so much as she had hoped. 
But of two facts she felt quite convinced— 
to wit, that Miss Lucy was very ill at ease; 
and that the laird was seriously alarmed and 
worried about something, on which he had 
vainly hoped that Lesley’s innocent frankness 
might shed a light. 

That evening Miss Lucy Bethune wrote a 
long letter to her brother. She did so, 
she explained, for the special object of giving 
him the addresses of certain London families 
on whom she wished him to call at his 
earliest convenience. Also she told him that 
something had gone wrong with her pony’s 
ear. Further that the farmers were com- 
plaining that the season had proved less 
profitable than they had hoped. And 
finally, just ‘‘ by the way,’’ she mentioned 
that the ‘‘ worthy Logan of Gowanbrae has 
just begun to pay marked attention to pretty 
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Lesley Baird, who is reported to favour his 
suit, and everybody is saying how much 
his little boy will gain in such a charming 
step-mother.”’ 

Miss Lucy did not think it worth while to 
mention the source whencethese interesting 
suggestions had come. She knew that Rab 
shared all his father’s aversion to ‘those 
gossipping Gibsons,” and Miss Lucy disliked 
to give occasion for strong language to be 
applied to ‘‘ worthy people,” just because 
they were no longer young and pretty. And 
Miss Lucy felt that if Lesley Baird could 
refuse to break her heart fruitlessly for Rab 
Bethune, then she deserved treatment of 
the most withering severity to be dealt out 
to her by any loyal member of the Bethune 
family. 

And that night poor Lesley kneeled in 
her little white bed-chamber, and prayed 
for everybody! For all leaving home, for all 
beginning life, for all the lonely, for all the 
home-sick. And she was honest in her prayer. 
For the yearning thought which began with 
Rab, expanded ‘itself, as true love always 
does, until it took in also, first, sweet Mary 
Olrig, and, finally, all the other people for 
whom prayers like hers were rising to the 
throne of God. 

“ And, Father, if there is anybody for 
whom nobody is praying,” she cried, ‘‘ then 
take all the prayers as one big prayer for 
him. Nay, nay, think on him Thyself, my 
Father, as a parent thinks of his little one 
whom he sees forgotten.’’ 


CHAPTER XI.—MARY OLRIG IN LONDON. 


Mary Otrie was settled in London. Not 
now in the snug, homely hostels she had 
known in her visits with her captain father, 
where buxom hostesses came out to welcome 
—where great fires roared on the bright 
hearths unhaunted for her by coal merchants’ 
bills, and bounteous tables spread themselves 
before her as by magic. No; she had her 
own room, high in a dingy house in a quiet 
dismal street, midway between East and 
West, and possibly sharing in the darker 
experiences of both. 

She had not come up in any unprepared, 
uncared-for way. Her room had been taken 
beforehand, on the recommendation of a 
worthy woman who kept a little drapery 
shop in Peebles, and who had known Jean 
Haldane and all her belongings for years. 
The moment the good dame heard of Miss 
Olrig’s intended departure for the South, 
she “ put in a word” for a certain remote 











kinswoman of her own, struggling as a 
London landlady. This Mrs. Logan had 
been brought vividly to her Scotch cousin’s 
memory by a recent flying visit from a lady 
who had lodged with her for years, and who 
out of sheer respect and kindliness for her 
landlady had, when travelling in Scotland, 
looked in upon her relatives, ‘‘ just to take 
Mrs. Logan the latest word of us all, because 
she is always dwelling on old times and old 
friends.” Miss Olrig was assured that this 
long-resident lodger was quite a superior 
person. A little off-hand im manner, and 
very plain in appearance, like somebody who 
knew how things should be, though perhaps 
she could not afford to have them just so—the 
best guarantee that Mary herself would be 
able to live in Mrs. Logan’s house safely, 
cleanly, quietly—and cheaply. According to 
her cautious Scotch cousin, “if Mrs. Logan 
was what she used to be—and by the rights 
of it she should be a deal better, having 
come through seas of trouble—she was one 
who would do her best for any living soul, 
and yet would somehow contrive to do better 
still for anybody who came from Tweedside!” 

Mary Olrig had thought it wise to accept 
this introduction, and so had written to the 
London address and secured her modest 
chamber. Of course, when she arrived, 
there was nobody to meet her at the railway 
station, and the abrupt care-nothing manner 
of the officials so terrified her, that she 
tendered tips of unnecessary magnitude. 
Her little stock of money was very small 
indeed, and every shilling had been carefully 
allocated to make it serve her needs, until 
she should be started in earning more. So 
when she was fairly seated in her cab, she 
instantly commenced processes of mental 
arithmetic, in which the problematical amount 
of her fare, and of other unforeseen items, 
disturbed every calculation. And as she 
glanced through the smeared windows at the 
crowds of hurried, worried people tramping 
through the mud which lay all around in 
black bogs of unutterable pollution, she 
thought, ‘‘this is a terrible place in which 
to be poor.”’ 

Yet it was not of herself that she thought 
in this connection. For her, as yet, poverty 
had no definition except sheer want of food 
or warmth or shelter. She had known 
people on Tweedside or in her father’s far- 
north country, who had not lacked these, 
though they had never at one time owned as 
much money as the little store she carried 
in her own pocket. No, her thoughts were 
rather of the dark, sad-faced waif whom a 
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strange tide of circumstance had thrown for 
a moment on the breezy Edenlaw, and who, 
by this time, was doubtless once more en- 
gulfed in the depths which yawned around 
her here. 

For the first few hours Mary Olrig had not 
realised loneliness or home-sickness. She 
began to fancy she had risen superior to such 
sufferings, or even that they are generally 
imaginary. In truth, she had for the nonce 
parted with her own identity, and was, as it 
were, living in a dramatic performance, where 
all her powers were absorbed in noting the 
theatrical machinery and watching the other 
actors. 

What a strange old house it was, high 
and narrow, a skeleton of a house, whose 
very bones seemed to rattle! Why were 
the stairs covered with frayed and fractured 
oil-cloth, without either use or beauty? 
Why was her room clad in nailed-down 
carpet, whose pattern had disappeared under 
the tread of many feet? What was the 
object of placing sham lace tidies on the 
wooden backs of cane-bottomed chairs ? 
How many people had slept—and who had 
died ?—on the thick old feather bed, which 
Mary guilelessly hoped had been a Logan 
heirloom, but which after experience of her 
landlady’s ways suggested had been bought 
at an auction. Why was the only book left 
in the damp-stained cupboard an odd 
volume of the Newgate Calendar ? 

Mrs. Logan herself brought up her lodger’s 
tea. Before that interview, Mary had seen 
nobody but a thin girl in a dirty print dress 
with something like a pincushion-cover 
flying over her drab hair. Mary had asked 
that damsel divers questions—such as what 
cab fare she should pay, how her luggage 
should be takep upstairs, &c.; and the 
invariable reply had been, ‘“‘I dunno, 
mum.” In the end, the cabman had 
cheated Mary, and she was never quite 
sure who helped with the luggage. Indeed, 
for many days after, it seemed to her as if 
the house was haunted by a brownie, such 
feats of physical strength or mechanical 
ingenuity were occasionally executed with- 
out any visible agency. 

Mrs. Logan was a little worn woman who 
must once have been pretty. Her voice had 
that sharp upper note which comes from 
frequent exercise in scolding. But she had 
made Mary’s tea hot and strong, and had 
added to the tray a plate of cold roast beef 
with a few of the pungently flavoured 
pickles grateful only to an _ enervated 
London palate, but which Mary punctil- 








iously consumed not to seem ungracious to 
the kind attention. 

Mrs. Logan took a seat and asked her 
lodger a few cursory questions about her 
Northern kinsfolk, and even paid to memory 
the tribute of a conventional sigh; but she 
showed none of the strong yearning towards 
old places and old faces which her worthy 
cousin in Peebles had fondly led Mary to 
expect. For five-and-twenty years the little 
woman had lived in a very pressing present 
of those carking cares and petty defeats and 
triumphs which are apt to consume the 
treasures of memory, as white ants would 
destroy a herbarium. Her one idea of 
hospitality to the stranger was to induct her 
at once into this present so absorbing to 
herself. Mary lent an attentive ear with 
the same instinctive courtesy which made 
believe to enjoy the pickles. 

‘Mrs. Logan dared say Miss Olrig thought 
her room rather high up. Country folks often 
did. But the high-up rooms were the airiest 
in London. She only wished she could 
occupy her own herself instead of living, 
as one might say, underground. But she 
had to keep to the kitchen flat to be handy 
for the street door, and to look after ‘ the 
girl.’ ‘The girl’ wanted so much looking 
after, that she often thought she might do 
as well without her, but when she’d tried 
she couldn’t. She never hired ‘the girls’ 
but by the week, so that they were soon got 
rid of if they showed any bad ways, or 
picking an’ stealing. She never put up 
with such. Also it was a good plan in case 
there came a slack time, or lodgers went 
for a holiday—for she could not afford to 
pay a girl for nothing! ‘The girl’ now 
in office she thought was honest—she 
didn’t believe she had enough sense to be 
anything else, but she couldn’t say she 
mightn’t finger things; they all did. She’d 
had one girl who actually stole photographs 
out of an album; couldn’t imagine what 
she was going to do with them, but there 
they were at the bottom of her box. Ono! 
not public people’s portraits which she could 
have sold, but just old pictures of a young 
man lodger’s maiden aunts and cousins. 
She’d had another girl who could be trusted 
with anything but note paper; she’d not 
touch money, which showed she was a 
simpleton, because a few pence would have 
bought her more note paper than she was 
ever like to get hold of without being caught. 
Miss Kerr took a lot of interest in her— 
said she didn’t believe she meant thieving— 
but fancied they left note paper about so 
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careless that if was a sort of common 
property, and a sheet or two either way 
did not matter. Miss Kerr got her a place 
in a laundry and she had turned out well. 
Certainly, she had not had a very long trial 
yet—it only happened three months ago 
now she came to think of it; but it seemed 
longer, seeing she had had six girls since, 
three of whom she had not been able to 
keep for two days together. She’d often 
wished for Sarah back. You learned to 
wink at little things in a girl who was a bit 
sharp and willing. 

“Ah, but Miss Olrig does not know who 
Miss Kerr is? Why, that is the lady who 
was down in Peebles a while ago—the lady 
my cousin mentioned to Miss Olrig. She’d 
been with Mrs. Logan for years and years. 
She knew what it was to be in a tidy, honest 
house; and Mrs. Logan knew Miss Kerr’s 
value to herself—money always ready and 
accounts carefully looked over. You always 
felt yourself appreciated by Miss Kerr, She 
seemed to see more in you than you saw in 
yourself, and that set your heart up, only 
sometimes she expected more out of you 
than you were quite able to give, and then 
you felt riled. Miss. Kerr was an old maid 
—quite an old maid—fully fifty. She was 
very plain-looking ; perhaps that was why 
she had never got married, but had had to 
work hard for her living—not but what 
some women who had got married had to 
do the same. Miss Kerr was an artist and 
taught drawing and painting, and until 
quite lately she had often sold her pictures 
well, and had a great many pupils of the 
genteelest sort. But Mrs. Logan was afraid 
she must be going down hill now; for she 
had never had so few pupils, and those she 
had were quite poor and shabby-looking, so 
that Mrs. Logan often wondered how they 
managed to pay for lessons at all, not that 
it was any of her business, for Miss Kerr’s 
own money was as regular as ever. 

“She’d no doubt in the world that Miss 
Kerr was a good woman, but there were 
some things about her Mrs. Logan could 
never make out. For one, she had a big 
cross over her bedroom fire-place—not a 
picture of a pretty cross wreathed with 
flowers and so forth, but a real, rough, 
wooden cross with great ugly nails in it; 
and yet she was not a Romanist. And for 
all that, on her bedroom bookshelf, next 
her Bible, she had books that were written 
by old pagans, who had lived long before 
Christ and therefore could not be Christians 
at all. And she was certainly close with her 





money. Perhaps she had not much; but 
she might have got a larger blessing if 
she’d been more liberal. Mrs. Logan had 
never seen her name put to the subscription 
of even a shilling, and she’d heard her 
speak quite sharply to ladies who had called 
collecting for good objects. It was not as 
if she had folks depending on her. Any 
relations of Miss Kerr’s whom Mrs. Logan 
had ever seen were always well-dressed and 
well-mannered—more like to be helping her 
than wanting anything from her. She’d 
seen Miss Kerr’s father once or twice— 
quite a grand gentleman of the old school; 
and her mother had always come to see her 
in private flys, because she was frightened 
of infection in common London cabs. Her 
mother had said to Mrs. Logan that it was 
dreadful to think of Clementina in lodgings 
by herself, no matter how respectable; it 
would not have been thought proper in her 
own young days. And though Mrs. Logan 
did think it rather ridiculous, seeing that, 
at the time the poor lady made the remark, 
Clementina was almost old enough to be a 
grandmother, still it showed that Mrs. Kerr 
was accustomed to genteel life and could 
not reconcile herself to ways necessary to 
those common people who have to earn their 
bread. The old lady and gentleman had 
lived in an out-of-the-way suburb, where 
Mrs. Logan supposed Miss Clementina 
could not have got pupils; but Mrs. Logan 
reckoned she’d left off living at home, in 
the first instance, out of sheer wilfulness, 
thinking herself not likely to get a chance 
of marriage and determined to have a way 
of her own somehow; and maybe her 
wilfulness had not stood her a kind turn 
in her father’s will. ‘My dear, headstrong 
girl,’ he always called her: ‘ But it’s an 
ill wind that blows nobody any good,’” 
decided Mrs. Logan, ‘for she’s been a 
grand standby to me all these years, and, 
I own, has kept me up to the mark. More 
than once, when I’ve been tempted to wink 
at a young gentleman lodger coming upstairs 
on all-fours in the middle o’ the night, I’ve 
had to put my foot down straight, knowing 
she’d go if I didn’t, and I’m sure I’ve not 
lost in the longrun. And nowI must not 
stay any longer, for the girl is sure to have 
been up to some mischief since I came away. 
All I can say is, Miss Olrig, that you're 
heartily welcome to this house, which I hope 
you'll not leave till you go away a bride.” 
‘**O, but remember, as I told you, I may 
go away very soon,” said Mary, “my stay 
depends upon my success.” She steadily 
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refused to regard her appointment as received 
till every formality had been gone through. 

“Tf that’s the only condition, Miss Olrig, 
I'll not fret,’’ returned the little landlady. 
‘You're not one of those who stick ; you’ve 
got success shining out of your eyes.”’ 

She said the same words to everybody who 
gave her opportunity for them; but as Mary 
did not yet know this they cheered her. 

The very next day the girl went by ap- 
pointment to the huge but unpretending 
establishment, hidden in a network of narrow 
streets and courts, which was at that period 
the centre from which the telegraph system 
radiated. There she was shown into a little 
bare, draughty waiting-room, and found, 
somewhat to her consternation, that she was 
not the only applicant of the occasion. 
There were three or four other people, whose 
appearance puzzled her; most of them 
those terrible female apparitions—shiftless, 
shabby, but generally self-complacent—who 
always rise readily to every bait of possible 
employment. Where do they come from ? 
and where do they drift ?—ah, where? The 
sensitive, impressible Mary instantly felt as 
one of them, and thought of herself as seeming 
in other eyes as helpless and hopeless as she 
saw these. Yet nobody could have thrown 
a most cursory glance at the group without 
instantly differentiating her. Not even 
Mrs. Logan could have dared to assert she 
saw success shining in those other lack- 
lustre, smirking faces. 

Presently a lad in telegraph uniform sum- 
moned them all to ascend a rough stone 
stair to another room a little less bare than 
the first, inasmuch as there was matting on 
the floor, wooden chairs instead of benches, 
and an inkstand, pen, and blotting pad on 
the table. 

Into this room in a few minutes entered a 
kind-faced, weary-looking lady in white cap 
and black silk dress. Her eyes fell straight 
upon Mary, but she went round the group in 
rotation, putting a few questions to each 
individual. Two or three of the elder 
women (one with iron-grey hair) were 
promptly dismissed ; two girls besides Mary 
were told that they might remain ‘ for the 
test.” The lady superintendent laid her 
hand on Mary’s arm with a sort of recog- 
nising and reassuring grasp, saying— 

“‘Mr. Graham’s introduction, I think. 
We hear you are very clever. Mr. Graham 
knows the sort we want. We won’t detain 
you many minutes to-day, my dear.”’ 

There was a little emphasis on the word 
‘‘to-day,”’ which reanimated Mary’s drooping 
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spirits. Then the lady superintendent went 
away, and in her stead entered a younger 
woman with black curls, and brisk and 
decided in manner. She had a roll of paper 
in her hand, and, handing a sheet to each 
of the girls, announced that they were to 
draw their chairs round the table and pre- 
pare to write from her dictation. As soon 
as they were ready she began, with a clear 
but sufficiently rapid utterance to reel off a 
long sentence made up of many-syllabled 
words, and crack-jaw, classical, and geo- 
graphical names. The pencils tore along 
till one stopped, and then another slackened, 
Mary’s alone scratched away for a few 
seconds after the reader ceased. 

The young lady with the black curls took 
up the first paper—its writer had broken 
down at the end of the fourth line, and if 
the spelling was correct, the caligraphy was 
too bad to make manifest that merit. The 
writer of the second paper had floundered 
further on, with a mistake in nearly every 
word. But the young lady with the black 
curls preserved an inscrutable countenance 
as she laid the papers aside, telling the 
girls these would be preserved, with their 
addresses, that there were no vacancies for 
them at present, and they need not trouble 
to call again, unless summoned. 

She-did not even touch Mary’s paper till 
the others had departed. Then she took it 
up with a smile, saying, ‘‘ I can see already 
that this is in a different style. Yes—not 
a single mistake, and you kept in pace with 
my reading. The writing is perfect. Ifyou 
are ready to come you may as well begin 
here to-morrow, because you see you are 
paid nothing for the first few weeks while 
you are learning the use of the instruments, 
so the sooner you begin the better for you. 
I think Mr. Graham told us you knew 
French? Only to read and write it, you 
say ?—Ah, but that is all we want. I believe 
we shall find you quite an acquisition.” 

After her recent despondency, Mary’s 
heart rose in a flutter of joy. Not that such 
praises in themselves elated her. We 
seldom win any deserved encomium until 
our aspirations have arisen so far beyond 
our accomplishment, that praise humbles 
rather than exalts us. To spell correctly, 
to scribble legibly—what were these achieve- 
ments to one whose ambition it was to clothe 
noble thoughts in worthy words, until by 
revelation of her own soul she should draw 
to herself the souls of others? Why, they 
were only this—but this, at least, they 
were—they could play the part of the steady- 
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going mule bringing grist to the mill, while 
Pegasus was sent to grass, instead of being 
worn out by premature hack labour ! 

Yes, there were verses hidden away in 
Mary’s little desk. There were two or three 
chapters of a story somewhere. 

This was her secret. 

It is doubtful whether life has any dream 
so fascinating as that of literary labour and 
success. Dream, we say, advisedly—because 
love, remember, is not a dream, but life’s 
sole reality. 

Would it waken such dreamers, think you, 
were it whispered in their ears, that if their 
pens are to burn into the hearts of others 
they must first be dipped in their own heart’s 
blood? That they shall never win anything 
like true success till they are as careless of 
it as were those wisest of Greek men, whose 
wisdom would have all gone unrecorded but 
for the loving efforts of dutiful disciples ? 

No—a thousand times, no! By this 
token love and genius alike show themselves 
divine, that they crave only to express them- 
selves, to give themselves away—counting 
that gain which to blinder eyes seems loss. 

To Mary, as she went down, the dirty 
stairs and coarse walls were suffused with 
golden glory, though only one dim afternoon 
sunbeam struggled feebly through a dusty 
window pane. Her heart was singing a 
psalm of triumph, because she had secured 
an independent place in life, and so earned a 
right to those inner visions which she could 
not yet share with any living soul. 

But the world of disappointment and dis- 
cord awaited her below. Both of the girls 
and one of the elder women had lingered for 
her coming out. She could not conceal the 
fact that she was engaged to begin a learner’s 
work on the morrow. : 

** You’ve had a first-class introduction,” 
bitterly commented the girl who had mis- 
spelt her dictation. ‘It’s always the way. 
I was told so. These things all go by 
favour.” 

“‘T had as good an introduction as could 
be,” said she who had prematurely broken 
down in her effort. ‘‘ It goes for much, but 
not for all. Else a director might send his 
donkey! who might be about as good as 
I am at this line of thing!” she added 
frankly. 

‘* But I knew beforehand that a vacancy 
was ready for me, if I was fit for it, so I hope 
your turn will come soon,” said innocent 
Mary, remembering the last words that the 
lady with the curls had addressed to these 


young people. 








They both laughed. One spitefully, the 
other with good humour. “ You are think- 
ing of what she said!” they returned. “O 
we know what that means—we'’ve heard 
that too often, haven’t we?’’ They had 
evidently met before on similar errands. 
‘* It’s a shame, though, for some girls are so 
simple that they’d go away and wait, 
believing they really might be sent for. 
People speak in that way to let us down 
easily, and spare their own feelings.” 

“Tt is not right,” said straightforward 
Mary. 

‘‘ Well, I’m glad I’ve seen the place,” 
remarked the elder woman, with an acid 
smile. ‘‘Now my mind can be at rest 
about it. For the minute I went in I sawit 
was not at all the place for me—not the 
place for a lady by birth, so very well con- 
nected as I am in the Church and the 
Army—of course, it is a very good oppor- 
tunity for plain, strong young girls, fit for 
roughing it; my dear, I suppose you are to 
be congratulated.” 

Mary went home with sobered transports. 
In life’s battles, as in all others, the victory 
is shadowed by the pangs of the defeated, 
expressed, it may be, in vain-glorious boast 
or grudging criticism. Our conquering 
Black Prince, in his royal gentleness, was 
content to mount his little black pony, and 
spare the grand white charger to his 
humbled antagonist. It is a poor heart 
which can rejoice in that part of its own 
triumph which is made out of others’ 
humiliation. And alas! there are few 
people who can bear defeat so nobly as to 
make themselves the conquerors of the 
conqueror ! 

As Mary Olrig entered the street where 
she lodged, she caught sight of a figure 
turning round an opposite corner. It 
made her heart beat strangely fast. Any 
one’s heart might so beat, if, knowing but 
one face hidden among the four millions and 
a half of London, one seems suddenly to 
eatch a sight of it—scarcely a sight, only a 
flash of the profile—a turn of the shoulder, 
a trick of gait ! 

One asks oneself, can it be only one’s 
fancy ? 

But one does not dwell on one’s fancy, if, 
like Mary, one opens one’s house door and 
finds on the hall table two letters, both 
addressed to oneself. 

They were both from Tweedside. One 
from Lesley Baird, and one from Mary’s 
grandmother, to whom letter-writing had 
been hitherto a rare and solemn function. 














(From a Painting by P.-A.-J. Dagnan-Bouveret. Morgan Collection.) 


“TENDERLY GATHER.” 


ENDERLY gather | Visit the fatherless, 

The hungry, the stranger ; God will regard it; 
Tell of the Father, Comfort the widows— 

The Cross and the Manger. He will reward it! 
Pour out your gifts | Give, as He giveth, 

And your beautiful treasures, | In tenderest pity ; 
Into their hands Love, as He loveth, 

In bountiful measures. | The poor of the city ! 


CLARA THWAITES, 





GREAT MEN OF THE CENTURIES. 
By ARCHDEACON FARRAR, D.D. 





THE FOURTH CENTURY—CONSTANTINE. 
= third century may be called the 


century of persecutions. It witnessed 
the martyrdoms inflicted by the decrees of 
Septimius Severus, Caracalla, Maximin, 
Decius, and Gallienus, which were con- 
tinued at the beginning of the fourth 
century by Diocletian and Maximin Daza. 
It was, as we have seen, comparatively 
devoid of leading characters and events of 
capital importance. But if the third cen- 
tury was exceptionally barren, the fourth 
was exceptionally rich in great men and 
great crises, and will demand more than a 
single paper. 

The “ Partnership Emperors” began with 
Diocletian in 285. He was the son of 
parents who had been the slaves of a senator 
in Dalmatia, but he was one of the greatest 
of all the Emperors. The two important 
principles which he introduced into the 
administration of the Empire were—(1) the 
division of responsibility, and (2) the value 
of imperial pomp. 

1. He saw at once that no single man was 
any longer capable of sustaining the weight 
of the Empire, with all its vast and hetero- 
geneous provinces, of which the frontiers 
were exposed on every side to the attacks of 
barbarians and Persians. He therefore 
associated with himself his comrade Maxi- 
mian, who, like himself, was of peasant 
origin, and was a native of Pannonia. Each 
of the two Augusti was to adopt a colleague 
who bore the inferior title of Casar, and 
whose duty it was to act as the son and 
lieutenant of his superior. Diocletian 
adopted the former herdsman Galerius, and 
gave him in marriage his daughter Valeria. 
Maximian adopted Constantine, surnamed 
Chlorus “the pale ’’—who alone of the four 
was of honourable birth—and made him 
marry his step-daughter Theodora. The 
new arrangement contributed in a marked 
degree to the personal safety of the Emperor, 
by providing him with an avenger in case of 
his murder by his soldiers or their generals. 

2. Diocletian further sought to over-awe 
the world by the adoption of unheard-of 
magnificence. Augustus had affected the 
position of a simple Roman citizen ; Diocle- 
tian elevated the Emperor into a sort of 
Oriental divinity. Everything connected 


with his person and family were to be 
described as ‘‘ sacred”; his laws were to be 
treated as divine oracles ; his person was to | 








be made all but inaccessible, except through 
crowds of court officials; he wore the most 
superb and costly robes; he assumed the 
diadem, a purple fillet studded with pearls 
and gems, which no Roman Emperor had 
hitherto dared to wear, except the madman 
Caligula; his sandals, and even the soles 
of them, were dyed with purple and in- 
woven with gold and gems. In old days 
AEschylus had represented the mighty 
Agamemnon as disdaining and dreading to 
walk on purple, and had put into his mouth 
the rough soldierly words— 

Besides, pr’ythee, use not too fond a care 

To me, as to some virgin, whom thou striv’st 

To deck with ornaments, whose softness looks 

Softer hung round the softness of her youth. 

Ope not the mouth to me, nor cry amain 

As at the footstool of a man o’ the East 

Prone on the ground ;—so stoop not thou to me! 
But now Diocletian and his colleagues 
would only allow themselves to be ap- 
proached with elaborate prostrations. They 
appeared in public but rarely, and never 
without the most elaborate ceremonial. In 
this way the army was weakened and the 
Senate sank into insignificance. So far 
from showing any reverence for Rome, 
Diocletian abandoned it altogether, and fixed 
his palace at Nicomedia. It is doubtful 
whether he ever saw the Eternal City, 
except on the occasion of the triumph which 
almost immediately preceded his abdication. 

In every direction Diocletian exhibited a 
consummate statesmanship, which affected 
the whole future development of the Empire. 
His object was to defend the state, to 
render possible the government, to protect 
the Emperor from being first the miserable 
vassal of his own soldiers and then their 
murdered victim. His determined attempt 
to extirpate Christianity, in which Maximian 
cordially helped him, was due to the insight 
which showed him that Christianity must 
ever be an imperium in imperio. He and 
Maximian struck medals—if they be genuine 
-—in which they claimed, in the characters of 
Jupiter and Hercules, to have demolished 
the hydra-headed monster of Christianity. 
Both of them lived to see that they were 
egregiously mistaken— 

The best laid plans of mice and men 
Gang oft a-gley. 

Diocletian’s views were ultimately de- 
feated at all points because men’s passions 
surged tumultuously over his artificial 
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barriers. 
revolutions of clerks and eunuchs succeeded 


Mean, obscure, and criminal 


the revolutions of the barracks. Women 
and officials became in their turn as 
formidable to the lives of emperors as 
generals had previously been. The soldiers, 
no longer powerful, were no longer so efficient. 
The invisible Emperor, sitting aloof from the 
personal exercise of power, was incompetent 
to judge of the merits of his own servants, 
and was deceived on every side. The 
provinces were overwhelmed with crushing 
burdens of taxation, yet the treasury, ex- 
hausted by luxury, peculation, and profusion, 
wasalwaysempty. The sublime Augustuses 
and Cesars did, however, work together with 
fair harmony, until outworn with the 
crushing burden of empire, Diocletian retired 
to find it more delightful to plant cabbages 
at Salona than to rule and terrify the world. 
But the moment the spell of his personal 
ascendency was removed, not only did the 
old intriguer Maximian, whom he had also 
induced to resign, begin to give trouble, but 
the other imperial personages flew at each 
other’s throats. Itisnot worth while to follow 
their intricate intrigues and terrible em- 
broilments. At one time there were six 
Augusti and Cesars in the field—in the 
east, Galerius, Maximin, and Licinius; in 
the west, Maximian, his son Maxentius, and 
his son-in-law Constantine. 

Constantine, whose mother Helena was 
the daughter of an innkeeper, lost all 
position when his father was obliged to 
divorce Helena to marry the daughter of 
Maximian. For years he had fought his 
way in wars against the Egyptians and 
Persians, and when his father became 
Augustus he was subjected to the watchful 
jealousy of Galerius, who tried to get rid of 
him as Saul had tried to get rid of David, 
and as David got rid of Uriah, by sending 
him to every post of danger. This bad policy 
defeated itself. Constantine, a man of fine 
presence, with blue eyes, fair hair, fresh 
complexion, and vigorous health, became the 
favourite both of the army and the people. 
He learnt self-control, generalship, and 
hardihood; he was nominated Cesar, and 
for fourteen years bidedhistime. Summoned 
to the deathbed of his father at York, he 
wrung leave of absence from the jealous 
Galerius, and to escape pursuit travelled 
post-haste, and hamstrung the relays of 
horses on the road. On the death of Chlorus 
the soldiers proclaimed him Emperor, for he 
was thirty, and his eldest half-brother, 
Dalmatius, was only thirteen. 





The world comes round to the man who 
knows how to wait, and Constantine, with 
great ability and patience, still played a 
waiting game. He trained his soldiers and 
served the Emperor by fighting against the 
Franks, and pleased the people—perhaps 
without any personal sense of crime—by 
exposing the Frankish princes and nobles to 
wild beasts in the amphitheatre. First 
Maximian rose against him and was crushed ; 
then Maxentius was defeated in battle after 
battle, and finally was drowned at the 
terrible battle of the Milvian Bridge; Galerius 
died in agony in 811; Maximin attacked 
Licinius and was crushed in 818. For nine 
years Constantine and Licinius, who had 
married his sister Constantia, faced each 
other in a sort of armed neutrality. After 
various quarrels, Licinius was finally crushed 
in the battle of Adrianople, and Constantine, 
in spite of an oath to Constantia that his 
life should be spared, on new pretexts put 
him to death in 324. 

The unique grandeur of Constantine rests 
on the fact that he was the first Christian 
Emperor. His services to the faith earned 
for him in the Greek Church the title of 
‘‘’Igandorodoc”’ the equal of the Apostles. 
His conversion was momentous both for 
good and for evil: for good, since it marked 
the definite triumph of Christianity; for 
evil, because it laid upon the cross a tainted 
hand, paved the way for the usurpation of 
a tyrannous hierarchy, and helped to secu- 
larise the Church if it helped also to convert 
the world. The first three centuries had 
been the history of the World against the 
Church; the fourth, as has been said, began 
the history of the World im the Church. 
Powerless against the Church as an an- 
tagonist, the World became far more 
dangerous as a nominal but false ally. 
‘¢ Oh, Constantine,’’ exclaims Dante— 

Of how much ill was cause, 

Not thy conversion, but those rich domains 

Which the first wealthy Pope received of thee. 
Pope Sylvester received, indeed, no such 
donation. The whole story of his baptism 
of Constantine in the porphyry vase at 
Rome, and the territory which he bestowed 
as a fee upon the Bishop of Rome, is a pure 
fiction. Yet on this fiction, and on the 
forged decretals of Isidore, was built the 
colossal usurpation of the Papacy during 
the Middle Ages. Nevertheless, the retire- 
ment of the Emperor from Rome was due, 
in part, consciously or unconsciously, to the 
growing and exorbitant claims of the “ suc- 
cessors of St. Peter,’’ and the wealth and 
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splendour which accrued to ecclesiastics 
from the acknowledgment of Christianity 
by the civil power. Some of the greatest 
of the Fathers complain that the Church’s 
growth in wealth and power was marked 
by her degeneracy in spirituality; that as 
her rank increased her morals deteriorated ; 
that whereas in former days golden priests 
had used chalices of wood, wooden priests 
now served the altar with chalices of gold. 
To what, then, was due this event so 
memorable in history—the total and final 
defeat of Paganism, the complete and final 
triumph of Christianity in the Roman world? 
However low may be our opinion of 
Constantine we can have little doubt that 
his conversion was sincere. By this we do 
not mean that policy and self-interest had 
no share in it, nor that he really under- 
stood, till long afterwards, the essential 
meaning and doctrines of Christianity, nor 
that it adequately moulded his practice ; 
but simply that he was so far struck 
with its inherent majesty and power as 
to arrive at the intellectual conviction that 
it stood supremely above the Paganism of his 
fathers. The perpetual contact with Christian 
soldiers ; the fact that Christianity had won 
and was steadily winning its way against 
overwhelming odds; the contrast between 
the lives of true Christians and those of 
the heathen, and of the moral theory of 
all Christians with that of even the Pagan 
philosophers, may have wrought powerfully 
upon his mind. Was there, in addition to 
this, a miraculous or providential dream or 
vision? The silence of the Fathers of the 
fourth century is against it, but it has in 
its favour the statement, confirmed by oath, 
of the Emperor himself on his deathbed to 
Eusebius of Caesarea. Eusebius narrates 
this in his ‘‘ Life of Constantine,” though he 
is silent respecting it in his ‘‘ Ecclesiastical 
History.” The fact that Constantine intro- 
duced the cross on his labarum as the ensign 
of the Empire; the fact that the cross 
replaced the eagles and dragons of ancient 
Rome on the standards of the army and on 
the shields and helmets of the soldiers; the 
fact that Constantine had a statue of himself 
erected at Rome in which he held in his 
right hand the symbol which was once 
execrated as the gibbet of slaves and the 
reproach of an “abject superstition”; the 
inscription still to be read on his triumphal 
arch, Instinctu Divinitatis, magnitudine animi, 
all seem to show that something took place. 
But what? If it was a luminous cross in 
the air, who were the witnesses of so striking 











a@ phenomenon? If it was a dream, how 
came it to be so little known and spoken 


of ? We have no materials to test the 
exact truth, but the coins and medals of 
the later Empire, with the monogram of 
Christ upon the labarum, remain to prove 
that Constantine deliberately chose as hig 
ensign the badge of shame. This was 
probably done before his final defeat of 
Maxentius, and it seems certain that the 
labarum struck a special and superstitious 
terror into the champions of heathendom. 
There is a fine moral, if not an exact 
historic truth, in the terror of the Pagan 
soldiers before the banner of the Cross, as 
Raphael has represented it in his picture of 
the battle of the Milvian Bridge. 

And the conversion of Constantine first 
marked the division of national history into 
civil and ecclesiastical. The persecution 
of Christians ceased of course at once. 
Splendid churches and basilicas began to 
adorn every great city of the Empire. 
Sunday became a day of universal observance. 
Christianity became the established religion, 
the religion of the towns, the religion of 
civilisation. The very name Pagans, like 
the word heathens, arose out of the fact 
that the old idolatries lingered chiefly among 
the inhabitants of villages (pagi) and heaths. 

Constantine, now that he was lord of the 
world, longed, as much as Diocletian had 
done, for a centralised unity of faith through- 
out the Empire. He saw how much peril 
lay in religious quarrels. When the heresy 
of Arius, who denied the Eternal and 
co-equal Divinity of Christ, not only began 
to make head in Alexandria, but even to 
convulse in every city and diocese the peace 
of the Empire, the Emperor at first indig- 
nantly tried to suppress it as an unessential 
and purely scholastic dispute. But when 
the vast importance of the issue at stake 
was brought home to him he conceived th 
sublime notion of inviting all the chief 
bishops of the world to decide upon it. 
Conducted in the public vehicles at the 
public expense they came to Nice in Bithynia 
to the number of about 818 in a.p. 825. For 
the first time for three centuries the world 
saw once more a perfectly free assembly. 
On July 5 the Emperor met the assembled 
Bishops.* They were gathered in a great 
hall of the palace. The inferior members 
of the council sat on benches which ran 
along the walls; the Bishops sat in chairs 


*The author has, of course, no space to give a full 
account of the Council of Nice. He has done so in part 
in his ‘‘ Lives of the Fathers,” i., pp. 474—493, from 
which a few sentences are here quoted. 
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in front of the benches. In the centre of 
the hall was a chair on which lay a copy of 
the Four Gospels, to symbolise the presence 
of Christ. At the end was a gilded seat for 
the Emperor. The assembly sat in silence 
awaiting his entrance. At last the tramp 
of armed men was heard, the doors were 
flung open, and while the imperial guards 
remained without, some of the great court 
officials—but only such as were Christians 
—began to enter. Then a torch signal 
announced the near approach of the Em- 
peror, and the Bishops with the whole 
assembly rose to their feet. It was then 
that most of the Bishops saw for the first 
time the gorgeous apparition of the great 
Christian Emperor. He had arrayed himself 
for the occasion in the splendid paraphernalia 
of Oriental royalty, of which he was so fond. 
The silken robe of imperial purple which 
flowed over his tall stature and manly limbs 
was blazing with an embroidery of gold, 
pearls, and precious stones. ound his 
long and flowing locks was the diadem—a 
band of purple silk sparkling with precious 
gems. On his feet were the purple buskins 
worn by emperors alone. The simple 
Fathers were awestruck by the unwonted 
spectacle of such magnificence. The sight 
of monarchs in their refulgent state has 
always produced a deep impression. It was 
so when the morning sunlight smote on 
Herod Agrippa’s robes of tissued silver in 
the amphitheatre at Caesarea, and the 
multitude responded to his speech with the 
shout, ‘It is the voice of a god and not of 
a man.” It was so when the present Czar 
of Russia, on the day of his coronation, 
stepped out of the cathedral of Moscow in 
his mantle encrusted with precious stones, 
and with the royal crown of Russia on his 
head, and as he glimmered in the sunshine 
the multitude with a spontaneous movement 
of awe prostrated themselves at his feet. 
But the jewelled figure of Constantine did 
not dazzle the Nicene Fathers only by its 
magnificent array. They saw in him the 
man who represented the final triumph of 
the faith of Christ, the man who had 
conquered by the symbol of the cross. They 
might be excused if for a moment he seemed 
to them like a visitant from heaven. 

But there is another royalty not of earth 
—the meek and humble royalty of Him 
whose kingdom is not of this world, and 
who was represented by that gathering of 
His ministers. Constantine in all the 
plenitude of his worldly grandeur felt an 
emotion of awe strike into his heart as he 
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paced up the long hall between their ranks. 
Remarkable on ordinary occasions for his 
erect carriage and the almost leonine gleam 
of his bright eyes, he now walked with 
downcast glances. A blush visible to all 


| present rose to his cheeks, nobler than the 


blush of the perjured Sigismund which was 
impotent to save John Huss, but which 
lingered so vividly in the historic memory 
of Charles V. that it availed to save the 
life of Martin Luther. The Emperor 
reached his throne, but, with a mixture 
of dignity and humility, did not sit down 
till he had received a sign from the Bishops, 
who then resumed their own seats. If 
they almost saw in the first Christian 
Emperor “some heavenly angel of God,” 
he saw in them an assembly of men clothed 
with supernatural authority. He had not for- 
gotten the fearful deaths of his predecessors 
and rivals: of Diocletian perhaps by suicide ; 
of Galerius by a foul disease ; of Maximin by 
poison; of Licinius by execution ; of Max- 
entius, drowned by the weight of his armour 
in the muddy stream of the Tiber. In 
those terrible disasters and retributions he 
saw the hand of God, and in the assembled 
bishops of Nicaea he saw the earthly wielders 
of His power. 

By July 25 the Fathers of Nice had 
agreed to the main part of the Creed, which 
is still called ‘*The Nicene,’’ and on that 
day the Emperor determined to celebrate 
their meeting and the twentieth year of his 
reign by a grand banquet to all the Bishops. 

They were delighted with the splendid 
honour thus shown them, and Eusebius 
says: ‘*It might have seemed the likeness 
of the kingdom of Christ—the fancy of 
a dream rather than a waking reality.” 
Nothing could have been happier than the 
conclusion of the banquet. The Emperor 
made the Bishops a farewell speech, full 
of good sense and kindly feeling. He bade 
them avoid party strifes, envy, exclusiveness, 
and intolerance, and love peace and seek 
for truth with unbiassed minds. Then he 
loaded them with presents, and ordered 
large sums of money to be devoted to some 
of their charitable endowments. They went 
home, as they had come, at the public 
expense. 

We have dwelt on this event because it 
may well be called the central scene of the 
fourth century. We have no time to dwell 
on Constantine’s choice of Byzantium for the 
capital of the Empire, though this was an 
event no less important in the history of 
the world than the Nicene Council for the 
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history of the Church. The choice of that 
glorious and unrivalled site showed a pre- 
science almost as remarkable as the choice 
of Alexandria by Alexander of Macedon. 
Constantine, himself at the head of a stately 
procession, marked out the circuit of the 
new city, which, like Rome, had its own 
seven hills. When his attendants were 
astonished at the distance he traversed, he 
replied: ‘I shall still advance till He, my 
invisible guide, thinks fit to stop.”’ 
Constantine was a strange phenomenon. 
Nominally an ardent and _ orthodox 
Christian, he still remained for political 
purposes half a Pagan. He had himself 
represented in the attributes of the Sun. 
He still retained the Pagan title of Pontrrex 
Maxmius. He was a curious mixture of 
good and evil. He has been represented by 
the Christian Eusebius and the Pagan 
Zosimus in the two extremes of flattery and 
invective. We cannot but believe (as all 
admit) every word of evil that Eusebius 
says of him and every word of good which 
is recorded by Zosimus. But his character 
changed in advancing life. Had he died 
after the batile of Adrianople he would 
have been regarded as a brave, liberal, and 
indefatigable prince. For ten years he 
ruled excellently ; for twelve more oppres- 
sively ; for the last ten extravagantly. About 
the very year of the Council of Nice 
he became the victim of ungovernable 
jealousies and suspicions, and imbrued his 
hands in the blood of his brave son Crispus. 
It seems certain that when he was raised 





above all necessity of dissimulation he 
became cruel and luxurious, spending more 
on the varletry of his palaces than on his 
army, and yielding to the effeminate pomp 
of Asiatic royalty, so that he constantly 
appeared in false hair, new diadems, collars, 
and bracelets, and in robes of silk em- 
broidered with gold and gems. It is this 
fact which gives its sting to the terrible 
epigram which was once affixed to his 
palace-gates— 


Saturni aurea secla quis requirat ? 
Sunt hee gemmea sed Neroniana. 


Who seeks for Saturn’s golden age again ? 
This age is gemmy, but Neronian.” 

Constantine shared in the mechanically 
superstitious view of baptism which led so 
many in the fourth century to put it off as 
late as possible, and even till the time of 
death. He was baptised on his deathbed by 
his favourite courtier Eusebius, the Arian 
Bishop of Nicomedia. After that he finally 
laid aside the purple, and wished to die in 
his white chrisom robe. He died in 337 
at the age of sixty-four, having reigned for 
more than thirty years, a longer period than 
any Emperor since the days of Augustus. 
As in the case of Charlemagne and Inez de 
Castro the corpse was robed with all 
the splendid insignia of royalty, and the 
courtiers came to do homage before that 
cold clay. But whether good or evil pre- 
ponderated in this man, to whom was en- 
trusted a work so vast and so memorable, is 
not for us to say. It can be settled only “In 
yonder world, where all is judged of truly.” 





ANTS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 
By THE Rev. J. G. WOOD, M.A. 
CONCLUDING PAPER. 


E will now pass to some of the tropical 

ant-warriors, and will take as our 

types a few species inhabiting the old and 
new worlds. 

From their predacious habits and the 
manner in which they drive every living 
creature out of their way, they are all called 
by the expressive name of driver ants. In 
order, however, to distinguish between them, 
I shall reserve the former title for the African 
species, giving the name of foraging ants to 
the species of tropical America. We will begin 
with the African driver ant (Anomma arcens). 

This is a doubly formidable insect, not 
only possessing a sting which makes the 





victim feel as if a red-hot needle were being 
slowly thrust into him, but a pair of excep- 
tionally powerful jaws, or ‘‘ mandibles,’’ as 
they are more properly termed. These 
mandibles possess some singularly unplea- 
sant properties. In the first place, they are 
of very great proportionate size, sharply 
pointed, curved so as to cross each other 
when closed, and being furnished with a 
sharp tooth on the middle of the inner sur- 
face. In order to supply attachments for 
the muscles by which these jaws are worked, 
the head is of such enormous dimensions 
that it exceeds in size the rest of the body. 

The mode of using these formidable 
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weapons is, I believe, unique 
in the insect world. Generally 
an insect is content to bite, 
and in some cases to retain 
its hold; but the driver ant 
uses the jaws alternately with 
a sort of sawing movement, 
and as long as life is left the 
jaws continue their alternate 
movements, forcing their way 
deeper and deeper into the 
victim. 

As if to add to the terrors 
of the armature, the driver 
ant is exceptionally tenacious 
of life. On account of the 
persistent manner in which 
it maintains its hold, it has 
been dignified with the title 
of bulldog-ant. But the pro- 
verbial tenacity of the bulldog 
is as nothing compared with 
that of the ant. We have all 
heard how a thorough-bred 
bulldog once maintained his 
hold while his paws were 
successively amputated, and 
only loosened his grasp when 
his head was cut off. But 
the driver disdains to relax 
its hold even when its head 
has been severed from its 
body, so trifling an accident 
not disconcerting it in the 
least. Even after thirty-six 
hours have elapsed since de- 
capitation, the head retains 
@ vigorous life, and the jaws 
continue to work as power- 
fully as if the body of their 








owner were intact. 

We may easily realise, 
therefore, how every living 
creature makes way for the driver ant, and 
in what terror it is held, not only by man, 
but by every being with which it can come 
in contact. It is said, and I believe with 
truth, that when the great python has 
crushed its prey to death, it dares not make 
its meal until it has made a circuit of a mile 
or so in extent in order to ascertain that an 
army of driver ants is not on the march in 
its direction. After swallowing its prey the 
snake is always torpid for several days, and 
if the drivers were to come upon it while in 


its helpless condition they would soon leave | 


nothing but the bones of the snake and the 
animal which it had swallowed. 
Sometimes they make their way into a 


Temporary travelling galleries of Tapinoma. 


| poultry yard, and then the destruction of all 
| its inmates is certain. They always deprive 
| the birds of their plumage before cutting 
| them up, and as they are not strong enough 
| to pluck the feathers by force, they dig out 
| each feather separately by the root. Even 
| the thick hide of the pigs does not save 
| them from these dread insects, and in spite 
of their struggles they are overpowered and 
torn to atoms; their loud cries indicate too 
surely the fate that has befallen them, but 
all in vain, for no one dares to interfere with 
their destroyers. 

Yet they are not without their uses to man, 
for when a house has become infested with 
the venomous or otherwise offensive vermin 
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which abound in tropical countries, the driver | 
ants are sure to discover their presence, to 
invade the premises, and in a few hours to 
clear the house of every living 
thing. How they make the 
discovery, and how they find 
their way to and from the in- 
fested premises are but two of 
the many mysteries which sur- 
round ant life. For these ants 
are absolutely blind, not posses- 
sing the slightest indication of 
eyes, and yet can find their 
way with unerring certainty. 
These ants have a wonderful 
way of preserving themselves 
during the inundations which 
are so common in their country. 
As is well known, ants have 
such fear of water that if the legs of a 
table be placed in saucers partly filled with 
water no ants will venture to cross so 
narrow a moat. A sudden flood would be 
certain death to them, did not they possess 
some mode of coping with it. When the 
driver ants find themselves in danger, they 
gather themselyes together in parties of 
several hundreds in number, and form 
themselves into globular masses about as 
large as cricket balls. The large warriors 
are on the outside, and the smaller ants, the 
‘‘ women and children,” as the natives call 
them, are within. They hold firmly together 






























by their claws, and then await the flood. A 


























large amount of air is necessarily entangled 
among the multitudinous legs, so that the 
ball floats lightly on the surface, rolling over 
and over as it is blown by the wind, thus pre- 





serving the ants until they can reach dry land. | there should be four officers to every hundred 





Now we will turn to the foraging ants of 
South America. 
These insects have many of the habits of 





Ecitons at work. 


the drivers, and like them are often blind. 
The typical foragers belong to the genus 
Eciton, a Greek word which signifies wan- 
derer. Several species of Eciton are known, 
each differing in its modes of making war. 
The jaws of the warriors are quite as for- 
midable as those of the drivers, but are 
rather differently formed, shaped like a pair 
of callipers, and crossing each other when 
closed. 

Like many other ants, the foragers do not 
relinquish their hold when the head is 
severed from the body. The natives some 
times put this property to a somewhat re- 
markable use. Wearing but little clothing 
they are liable to wounds on 
their limbs from the thorny 
and sharp-edged vegetation 
of the country. Instead of 
sewing up the wounds, they 
simply press the wounded 
part together and then hold 
an ant to it. The insect 
bites completely through the 
skin, so that the jaws cross 
each other. The body of the 
ant is then pulled off, leaving 
the head to answer as a stitch 
in surgery. If the wound be 
@ severe one, ten or twelve 
of these ant-stitches will be 
required. 

Some species of Eciton al- 
ways attack in long columns, 
so as to maintain their con- 
nection with the nest. They march with a 
perfection of military discipline which 
cannot be surpassed by our best trained 
armies. They have known by instinct that 
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privates. On the march the 
officers do not walk in the 
ranks, but outside them, 
keeping at regular distances 
from each other, and not 
itting the privates to 
Sconitle from the ranks. 

As they march they will 
oceasionally throw out 
branch columns for the 
purpose of scouring the 
trees in search of food. 
The main body continues its 
march, and when the branch 
column has done its work, 
it withdraws itself into the 
main body without inter- 
rupting the line of march. 

Another point of military 
discipline in which ants have 
been the precursor of man 
is that the orders are issued 
from the rear and not from 
the front of the invading 
column. How they are 
issued we cannot tell, 
neither do we know how 
they are conveyed. In the 
latter point the ants are still 
ahead of human warriors, 
the orders being conveyed 
as if by electric telegraph 
from the rear to the front of 
a long column, and instan- 
taneously obeyed throughout 
its entire length. 

Some species march in 
large masses, not keeping 
up any communication with 
the nest. These “ flying 








columns”’ play the same 
part in South American 
houses that the drivers en- 
act in Africa. From some experiments that 
were made by one of my brothers, it appears 
that the ants first surround the house, and 
then pour into it simultaneously on all sides, 
having been formed into a number of smaller 
columns for the special purpose. Hach 
column is headed by a single ant, who is 
followed at a little distance by two com- 
rades, then by four, and so on, in regularly 
imcreasing numbers. 

The reader will remember that our red ant 
takes care to surround the nest which it is 
attacking, in order to prevent the escape of any 
of its inmates, and the foragers adoptthe same 
principle, though on a larger scale, taking 
care that the inhabitants shall not escape on 
XVIII—19. 
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one side while they are entering on the other. 
So thorough is the destruction that not the 
smallest insects escape, and even the ground- 
flea, or “‘ chigoe "’ (Pulex penetrans), is utterly 
exterminated, to the great relief of the human 
inmates. 

This insect, small though it may be, is a 
worse pest than either the rattlesnake or the 
venomous centipede. To repel its attacks is 
impossible, as its minute dimensions, its 
great muscular powers, and the hard, shelly 
armour with which its body and limbs are 
clothed, enable it to force its way under any 
clothing. 

The feet are the chief objects of its attacks, 
and it almost invariably makes it way to the 
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toes, insinuating itself under the nails. 
There it begins to burrow into the flesh, 
doing its work so gently that the victim is 
seldom aware of its presence. If left undis- 
turbed, she—for males are perfectly harm- 
less—buries herself completely and then 
dies. The body is full of eggs, which begin 
to swell upon the death of the parent, until 
her body resembles a sweet-pea in shape, size, 
and colour. 

The eggs being hatched, the larve make 
their way out of their prison, and begin to 
feed. The result is that inflammation in- 
variably ensues, sometimes followed by 
mortification, so that many natives, especially 
if they be negroes, have lost at least one toe 
through the attack of the chigoe. The white 
inhabitants make a practice of having their 
feet examined daily by the negro women, 
who are wonderfully expert at detecting and 
with a needle ejecting the chigoe before she 
can succeed in burying herself. 

Sometimes one of these insects contrives 
to elude the searcher, and survives long 
enough to make good her burrow. ‘The 
dark, ball-like mass is, however, sure to be 
discovered, and then the penknife is made to 
supplement the needle, and by carefully 
working round the ball, the operator extracts 
it unbroken. As, however, an egg or two 
might have escaped, it is thought necessary 
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necessity of spreading dry grass and leaves 
on the floor, setting fire to it, and beating out 
the flames when they menace the building. 
It may be imagined then how welcome is 
the approach of an ant-army, which is far 
more effectual than even the fire in clearing 
the house of every chigoe that had taken up 
its residence within it. 

Having a hatred of light, some species of 
Eciton while on the march under a tropical 
sun throw up as they proceed a kind of 
supra-terranean tunnel, under the shelter 
of which they can pursue their course in 
the darkness, which they love. As the 
tunnel is only of a temporary character, it 
is of a very fragile nature, the earth of 
which it is composed not being even 
cemented together, so that at the first rain 
it is washed to pieces. In the illustration 
the ants are represented as mending a 
damaged tunnel. 

Several other species of ant possess a 
similar custom. The driver ant of Africa 
is said to act in the same manner, and, 
in cases where the soil will not furnish 
materials for. such an edifice, the ants, 
according to Dr. Savage, actually form 
themselves into a tunnel, the large warriors 
standing opposite each other on their hind 
feet in rows and interlacing their fore limbs 
so as to form a tunnel through which the 
smaller and weaker insects 
can pass. Another of the 
wandering ants, belonging to 
the genus Tapinoma, makes 
similar temporary tunnels 
while engaged on an expe- 
dition, as is seen in the 
first illustration. 

Sometimes, as is shown in 
the accompanying illustra- 
tion, the ants not only make 
these remarkable structures 
in connection with their 
travelling galleries, but 
attach them to the stems of 
grasses and herbs without 
constructing any connecting 
galleries. They do not seem 
to be very particular as to 
the materials of which these 





Ant Cemetery. 


to fill the cavity with cayenne pepper or the 
glowing ashes of a cigar. 

Various devices are employed for the 
destruction of the chigoe, the inhabitants 
being sometimes reduced to the perilous 





dwellings are composed, but 
use dry earth, little bits of 
wood, fragments of dead 
leaves and grass-blades, and, indeed, any- 
thing convenient. 

Despite their dread of water, these ants 
can on occasion cross rivers, employing a 
device very much resembling that which is 
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used by the spider-monkeys of the same 
country. 

They creep to the farthest end of a branch 
which overhangs the river, and then the 
warriors, by clinging first to the branch and 
then to each other, form a rope which 
reaches to the water. Others pass down 
this rope, cling with their hind-feet to it, 
and support themselves on the surface of the 
water by spreading the first and second pairs 
of limbs as widely as possible. These 
pioneers are followed by a succession of com- 
rades, until at last a bridge is formed reaching 
the opposite bank of the river. Over this 
pontoon, if we may employ the military 
term, the smaller ants pour, and when all 
have reached the bank the uppermost ants 
loosen their hold and the living bridge is 
swept by the stream to the opposite bank. 

The driver ants of Africa are said to cross 
rivers in a similar fashion. 

Now a few words as to the burrowing 
powers of the ants. 

Some burrow in the ground, while others 
prefer wood, a few species burrowing in- 
differently in either material. The champion 
earth-burrower is undoubtedly the saiiba ant, 
which has already been mentioned in connec- 
tion with food. Its external nest is a leaf- 
mound, or dome, much resembling that of 
our wood ant. Under the centre of this 
dome a perpendicular shaft, at least three 
feet in depth and several inches in width, 
is sunk, and from this shaft a number of 
tunnels radiate in every direction, sometimes, 
when they intrude upon the possessions of 
civilised man, doing immense damage. 
Mr. Bates once saw a column of these ants 
busily employed in emptying a manioc store, 
the ants carrying off the contents with as 
much precision as if they were employed by 
a grain merchant. 

Some of these burrows are said to pass 
completely under rivers as wide as the 
Thames at London Bridge, and from what I 
have heard of them from many sources 
I believe the statement to be true. 

In aggravated cases, itisnecessary to attack 
head-quarters, and at the same time to 
destroy all the ants that are traversing the 
tunnels in search of food. For this purpose 
the services of a professional ant-killer are 
required, and very elaborate and costly those 
services are. He brings with him a large 
staff of negro labourers, together with a 
supply of building materials and tools, and 
@ number of large pairs of bellows. His 
first business is to discover the mound 
which shelters the central shaft, and he then 








builds over it a very large dome of solid 
materials, filling it as it increases in size 
with dry leaves and sticks, plentifully inter- 
spersed with sulphur, cayenne pepper pods, 
and a little nitre here and there. 

The dome being completed, a number of 
holes are bored in it near the ground, and 
at each hole is seated a negro furnished with 
a pair of bellows and a piece of lighted 
charcoal. At a given signal, the negroes 
put the lighted charcoal into the holes, 
introduce the bellows, and begin to blow. 
They are divided into gangs, so that the 
work can go on without ceasing. Mean- 
while the chief has mounted a tall tree, and 
when he sees smoke issuing from the 
ground, he signals the spot to another set of 
labourers, who close the opening with wet 
clay and put a conspicuous mark by it. 
After four days and nights the ants are all 
dead, and their tunnels are laid open and 
filled with wet clay, which, under the rays 
of a tropical sun, is soon baked into a brick- 
like hardness. 

As to the wood-borers, our own jet ant 
(Formica fuliginosa) is a good typical 
example. It bores into wood of various kinds, 
and scoops it into the most fantastic series of 
cells and passages, leaving the walls between 
them scarcely thicker than those of a 
honeycomb. There is now before me a 
large piece of a post which formerly supported 
a gate not far from my former house at 
Upper Norwood, but is now so scooped and 
tunnelled that any part of it can be crushed 
between the finger and thumb. This ant is 
not only of a polished black itself, it has the 
singular faculty of blackening the wood into 
which it burrows, besides imparting to it a 
perfume much like that of the musk-beetle. 

Last scene of all. 

I have already mentioned how the workers 
of the honey ant bury the bodies of their 
dead comrades. It has long been known 
that several of our own ants carry .out of 
the nest the bodies of their dead and dis- 
pose of them in a separate spot which we 
may term their cemetery. In somé cases 
the bodies are buried. and covered with 
earth, but in others the corpses are merely 
laid in the open air, after the manner of the 
Parsees, as is shown in the accompanying 
illustration. There are some Australasian 
ants, however, which bury their dead with 
true funeral rites, the warriors being borne 
in procession by their comrades, and each 
laid in a separate grave, whereas the bodies 
of the workers are thrown promiscuously into 
a hole, and so buried without ceremony. 
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U* TIL comparatively recent times women 

have had no place of any consequence 
in the song of the Church. This is a fact 
fall of significance, and one of the many 
tokens of the Church’s departure from 
the precedents of Holy Scripture, in which 
manifold instances are found of noble con- 
tributions to the song of early times from 
the minds and hearts of women. 

It cannot indeed be proved that any of the 
marvellous songs of the Book of Psalms were 
produced by women, though it is quite possible 
that such was the case. Our knowledge of the 
authorship of the Psalter is too slight and 
uncertain to determine this question; but it 
is quite within the bounds of possibility, and 
even probability, that some of its strains had 
@ feminine origin. But it is quite certain 
that some of the most poetic songs scattered 
over the pages of the Old Testament had such 
an origin. It would be difficult to mention 
grander songs than those which flowed from 
the lips of Miriam, Deborah, and Hannah in 
the earlier, or that of the Virgin Mary, which 
is known as the “‘ Magnificat,’”’ in the later 
history of the chosen race. It is clear therefore 
that no prejudice existed in the earliest times 
against women bearing a part in this high 
service. But with the close of the Canon 
the song of women appears to have ceased. 
So far as my knowledge extends, no example 
can with certainty be cited either in the 
Church of early or mediwval times of women 
contributing to its hymnody; for that we 
must turn to far later times. The only 
hymn in the Roman Breviary attributed 
to female authorship is the “ Aurea luce 
et decore roses,” which is said to have 
been written by Elpis, the wife of Boéthius 
(who belongs to the end of the fifth and the 
early years of the sixth century). She is 
said to have also written other hymns. But 
great uncertainty rests on this matter, and 
to me her authorship seems rather unlikely. 

And the reason for woman’s absence from 
the song of the Church is not far to seek. 
It is not to be found in any lack of ability for 
this particular work on the part of women, 
their successful efforts in lyric composition 
in the earliest as in the latest times 
furnish ample proof of their possession of 
such ability. It must rather be found in 
those exclusive ecclesiastical ideas—especially 
in relation to women—which so long pre- 








vailed, and which confined all the highest 
functions of the Church to the male sex. 
These tended to repress the lyric as well 
as many other gifts possessed by women. 
Probably these ideas are to be traced to the 
spirit of classical lands concerning women, 
and since Christianity struck its roots 
first in such lands, this spirit naturally 
passed over into, and deeply affected the 
Church of earlier days. 

It is impossible to say how much of noble 
and tender song was thus lost to the Church, 
but probably the loss was very great. To 
this may be due, in part, at least, the fact 
that until recent times, when this ban 
against women began to be removed, no 
provision, worthy of the name, was made 
for the song of children in the Church. In 
this department women have been, as was to 
be expected, the chief and best contributors. 
Understanding children better than the 
generality of men, they have naturally been 
the most fitted to compose songs suited to 
their young natures. And it is significant 
that with the fading away of the ecclesias- 
tical prejudices against women, we have, at 
least, the beginnings of a suitable hymnody 
for children. It is impossible to set at 
nought a Divine order without manifold 
loss; and to the silly prejudice of the 
ecclesiastical mind against women taking 
any high place in the work of the Church 
is due the inexpressible loss of a suitable 
provision for the children’s song. Thus age 
after age, if they sang at all in church, 
they had to be content with words only 
suited for, and intelligible to, their elders. 
Probably the ecclesiastical prejudice against 
women had some part in cutting her off 
from educational advantages, so that save 
in very exceptional instances reading and 
writing were beyond her power. This may 
have proved an additional barrier against her 
entrance to the ranks of the hymnists. 

It needed a great wave of religious feeling 
to overcome such barriers and open the way 
for women to a place among the singers of 
the high praises of God. That this was the 
case is clear from the fact that the entrance 
of women on this new domain is contem- 
poraneous with times of revival of religious 
feeling. Apparent exception to this may be 
found. In the latter part of the sixteenth 
century, Queen Elizabeth versified the four- 
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teenth Psalm, and the Countess of Pembroke 
produced, in conjunction with Sir Philip 
Sidney, a poetical version of the Biblical 
Psalms. These are, probably, the first 
instances of women bearing any part in 
such work ; but these are not in reality ex- 
ceptions to the rule I have mentioned, since 
the work was not original, but only one of 
translation, and done rather with a literary 
than a religious aim, whilst the versions thus 
produced never came into use in the English 
Church. They belong toa literary rather 
than a religious age, and whilst interesting 
as the first instance of woman's work in this 
department in England, yet can scarcely be 
regarded as an example of her contributing 
to the worship-song of the Church. Still it 
is a kind of foregleam of the day in which 
members of her sex should bear their true 
part in this high work. 

Probably the earliest examples of hymnic 
work by women (if Elpis, to whom I have 
already referred, be excepted) are to be found 
in the cases of St. Teresa, the great Spanish 
mystic and saint, who was born on March 
28, 1515, and died on October 4, 1582, and 
Anne Askew, who, on a charge of heresy, 
was arrested. and perished at the stake in 
Smithfield, July 16, 1546; both of these 
are said to have written hymns. But 
the earliest example of hymns of female 
authorship included in our English hymnals 
must be drawn from Holland; in the 
case of Antoinette Bourignon, whose life 
extended from 1616 to 1680. She was a 
kind of Dutch anticipation of Madame 
Guyon, with whom she had many points 
incommon. Her biographer calls her “la 
plus divinisée et la plus pure fme qui ait 
été sur la terre depuis Jésus-Christ.’’ She 
was possessed with the idea that it had 
been given to her to revive the spirit of 
Christianity. Turning from all the sects, 
she set herself to quicken the spiritual life in 
individual souls. Her method and spirit 
were those of the Mystics, but balanced by 
practical and self-denying work on behalf of 
the suffering. At one time she took the 
charge of a hospital at Lisle. She was a 
voluminous writer—her published works, 
which were chiefly prose, extending to nine- 
teen volumes. er influence, in spite of the 


opposition of the sects, was very great, a 
large number following her, who were called 
Bourignonists, amongst whom was a well- 
known Calvinistic minister named Peter 
Poiret, who relinquished his office that he 
might spread her ideas, which he explained 
and defended in a work called ‘‘ The Divine 


Economy,” a plea for a passive receptivity 
as the true condition of religion in the soul. 
The hymn I quote below was written in 
1640, whilst under her father’s displeasure 
for rejecting the suitors who, from mercenary 
motives, sought her in marriage. It is 
included in John Wesley’s Hymn Book, 
and is supposed to have been translated by 
him, but of this there is no certainty. 
It may have been by John Byrom, in 
whose poems (1778) it was inserted. 


Come, Saviour, Jesus, from above ! 
Assist me with Thy heavenly grace ; 
Empty my heart of earthly love, 
And for Thyself prepare the place, 


O let Thy sacred presence fill, 
And set my longing spirit free ! 
Which pants to have no other will, 
But ey and night to feast on Thee. 


While in this region here below, 
No other good will I pursue ; 

I'll bid this world of noise and show, 
With all its glittering snares, adieu ! 


That path with humble speed I’ll seek, 
In which my Saviour’s footsteps shine ; 
Nor will I hear, nor will I speak, 
Of any other love but Thine. 


Henceforth may no profane delight 
Divide this consecrated soul ; 

Possess it Thou, who hast the right, 
As Lord and Master of the whole, 


Wealth, honour, pleasure, and what else 
This short-enduring world can give, 
Tempt as ye will, my soul repels, 
To Christ alone resolved to live, 


Thee I can love, and Thee alone 
With pure delight and inward bliss : 
To know Thou tak’st me for Thine own, 
O what a happiness is this ! 


ey ey earth do I desire, 
But Thy pure love within my breast ; 
This, only this, will I require, 

And freely give up all the rest. 


In Germany probably the first to join the 
ranks of the hymnists was a lady of royal 
rank, Louisa Henrietta, Electress of 
Brandenburg, who, however, like Antoinette 
Bourignon, was born in Holland, at the 
Hague. She was the eldest daughter of 
Frederic Henry, Prince of Orange; and in 
1646 became the wife of Frederic William, 
Elector of Brandenburg. She was a woman 
bent on the physical as well as the spiritual 
good of her people. She did much to 
improve the agriculture of her district by the 
importation of vegetables and the estab- 
lishment of model farms directed by farmers 
from Holland. She founded many schools, 
supplied the soldiers in time of war with 
copies of the Scriptures, and sought to put 
an end to the feud between the Lutheran 
and Reformed churches. In thankfulness 
for the birth of a son and heir to her 
husband’s throne, of which she had despaired 
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so deeply that she proposed a divorce to her 
husband, she established at Oranienburg, 
where she then resided, an Orphan House, 
since removed to Berlin, but which still 
bears the name of the place in which it was 
first established. She always accompanied 
her husband in his travels, and did not leave 
him even in the time of war. In 1658 she 
issued a Hymn Book in which were included 
four hymns from her own pen. The hymn 
I append, in Miss Winkworth’s translation, 
as a specimen of her style is very popular 
in Germany, and is often used at funerals— 


Jesus, my Redeemer, lives ; 

Christ, my trust, is dead no more ; 
In the strength this knowledge gives 
Shall not all my fears be o’er ? 

Calm, though death’s long night be fraught 
Still with many an anxious thought. 
Jesus, my Redeemer, lives, 

And His life I yet shall see ; 

Bright the hope this promise gives, 
Where He is I too shall be ; 

Shall I fear then? can the Head 
Rise and leave the members dead ? 


Close to Him my soul is bound, 

In the bonds of hopes enclasped ; 

Faith’s strong hand this hold hath found, 
And the Rock hath firmly grasped ; 
Death shall ne’er my soul remove 

From its refuge in Thy love, 


In France, at a somewhat later period, the 
ranks of the hymnists were enriched by the 
remarkable woman, Jeanne Bouvier de la 
Motte Guyon, one of the most striking 
members of that fascinating company of 
religious thinkers called Mystics. To treat 


either of her life or the opinions of the | 


company to which she belonged would exceed 
the limits of this paper. Those who are 
curious on these points should consult Robert 
Alfred Vaughan’s delightful book, ‘‘ Hours 
with the Mystics,” or Professor Upham’s 
“‘Memoir of Madame Guyon.” It must 
here suffice to say that her views awakened 
considerable divisions of opinion in the 
Roman Catholic Church, being on the one 
side keenly opposed by the great orator 
Bossuet, and defended and even espoused by 
the saintly Fénelon, am espousal which led to 
his banishment, and drew down on the book 
he had penned the censure of the Pope. A 
considerable portion of Madame Guyon’s 
life was spent in prison, which, however, 
exerted little or no effect on a mind which 
ever quietly rested and was satisfied in God, 
so that in a poem called “‘ Love increased 
by Suffering,” she could sing— 


Nor exile I, nor prison fear, 
Love makes my courage great ; 
I find a Saviour everywhere, 
His grace in every state. 








Nor castle walls, nor dungeons deep, 
Exclude His quick’ning beams ; 
There I can sit, and sing, and weep, 
And dwell on heavenly themes. 

Her hymns have become comparatively 
well-known in England through the de- 
lightful translations of William Cowper, 
whose spirit, though less buoyant and glad, 
yet had much in common with the saintly 
and accomplished writer of France. Perhaps 
the finest, as it is the best-known, of his 
translations from Madame Guyon, is of her 
hymn “ The soul that loves God finds Him 
everywhere,” of which I append the most 
striking portions— 

O Thou by long experience tried, 
Near whom no grief can long abide, 
My Lord ! how full of sweet content 
My years of pilgrimage are spent. 


All scenes alike engaging prove 

To souls impressed with sacred love ; 
Where’er they dwell, they dwell with Thee, 
In heaven, in earth, or on the sea. 


To me remains nor place nor time ; 
My country is in every clime ; 

I can be calm and free from care 
On any shore, since God is there. 


While place we seek or place we shun, 
The soul finds happiness in none ; 
But with my God to guide my way, 
"Tis equal joy tu go or stay. 

Could I be cast where Thou art not, 
That were, indeed, a dreadful lot : 
But regions none remote I call, 

Secure of finding God in all. 


Then let me to His throne repair, 
And never be a stranger there : 
Then love divine shall be my guard, 
And peace and safety my reward. 


Perhaps the first example of an English- 
woman writing hymns is to be found in 
Elizabeth Rowe, née Singer, a contemporary 
of Dr. Watts, for whom, as Miss Singer, he 
seems to have entertained a very tender 
regard, and who, if the lady had been willing, 
would probably have become his wife. It 
would have been curious if the real founder 
of English hymnody had been united in 
marriage with the first Englishwoman who 
had joined the company of singers in the 
Church. Her hymns are quite equal in 
quality to the ordinary ones of Dr. Watts, 
which is, perhaps, not saying very much for 
them. 

But the first Englishwoman who is repre- 
sented in our present Hymnals is Mary 
Masters, of whose history scarcely anything 
is known. She was a woman of little 
education, and her efforts at composition in 
verse were so opposed by her parents that 
she produced but little. She is, however, 
remembered by a little hymn extending only 
to six lines called ‘‘ Short Ejaculation,” 
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which appeared in 1755 in a little book, 
‘‘ Familiar Letters and Poems upon several 
occasions.” These lines are now widely known 
—the last two are from another hand— 

’Tis religion that can give 

Sweetest pleasures while we live ; 


*Tis religion must supply 
Solid comfort when we die. 


After death its joys will be 
Lasting as eternity ! 

Be the living God my friend, 
Then my bliss shall never end. 

A few years later, Selina, Countess of 
Huntingdon (1707—1791), who played so 
important a part in the religious revival of 
her time, especially on its more Calvin- 
istic side, and who was the friend of 
Whitfield, Cennick, and Fletcher of Madeley, 


contributed to the slowly-growing store of | 


sacred songs by women a few hymns. It is 
not known how many, since the list has 
been lost. The following is probably, how- 
ever, from her pen, though of actual evidence 
that it is, we have none— 


When Thou, my righteous Judge, shalt come 
To fetch Thy ransomed people home, 
Shall I among them stand ? 
Shall such a worthless worm as I, 
Who sometimes am afraid to die, 
Be found at Thy right hand? 


I love to meet among them now, 
Before Thy gracious feet to bow, 
Though vilest of them all : 
But, can I bear the piercing thought ! 
What, if my name should be left out, 
When Thou for them shalt call? 
Prevent—prevent it by Thy grace ; 
Be Thou, dear Lord, my hiding-place 
In this, the accepted day : 
Thy pardoning voice, O let me hear, 
To still my unbelieving fear, 
Nor let me fall, I pray. 
Let me among Thy saints be found, 
Whene’er the archangel’s trump shall sound 
To see Thy smiling face ; 
Then loudest of the crowd I'll sing, 
While heaven’s resounding mansions ring, 
With shouts of sovereign grace. 


“ Dr. Doddridge, writing to his wife in 
1748, speaks of preaching in the family of 
the Countess, and hearing her sing, and 
adds: ‘I have stolen a hymn, which I stead- 
fastly believe to be written by good Lady 
Huntingdon, and which I shall not fail to 

















communicate to you.’’’ Her services to 
hymnody, however, were chiefly of another 
kind, since she published several collections 
of hymns, and secured the services of 
Giardini, an able Italian musician, to com- 
pose tunes for hymns then current. 

Elizabeth Scott, the wife of one Thomas 
Scott, and daughter of another of the same 
name, who beiongs to the last quarter of the 
seventeenth century, was the authoress of 
a few hymns of, for that time, more than 
average merit. ‘Two of these are still 
included in hymnals, both of the Non- 
conformists and the Establishment. One of 
these is ‘* Awake, ye saints, awake,” and 
the other ‘“ All hail, Incarnate God.” 

Anne Steele (1716—1778), the daughter 
of the Rev. William Steele, minister of the 
Baptist Church at Broughton in Hampshire, 
is probably the first Englishwoman who 
wrote any number of original hymns. Her 
verses were published in 1780 in three 
volumes, under the title of ‘‘Poems on 
subjects chiefly devotional,’ with the signa- 
ture ‘‘ Theodosia.” She also made versions 
of many of the Psalms. In the first-named 
there are about 144 hymns. All her life 
Miss Steele was a great sufferer, and her 
sufferings are reflected in her hymns, which 
are for the most part set in the minor key, 
and marked by a pathetic tone, which is 
their chief characteristic. The best of these, 
in my judgment, is the following— 

Father ! whate’er of earthly bliss 
Thy sovereign will denies, 


Accepted at Thy throne of grace, 
Let this petition rise :— 


Give me a calm, a thankful heart, 
From every murmur free; 

The blessings of Thy grace impart, 
And make me live to Thee. 


Let the sweet hope that Thou art mine 
My life and death attend ; 

Thy presence through my journey shine, 
And crown my journey’s end ! 

In succeeding papers I hope to trace the 
course and ever-growing volume of women’s 
song in the worship of the Church, and 
especially in that portion of it in which the 
voices of children are heard hymning the 
praises of the Great Father. 


SUNSET. 


I STOOD on a hill one evening 
As the sun was going down, 

And the clouds from gold and crimson 
Were growing grey and brown. 


And the sounds of life and gladness 
Began to die away, 

And the little winds around me 
Grew rougher in their play. 


And far away in the eastward 
The mighty shadow rose, 

Which swiftly over all things 
The pall of darkness throws. 


And a sorrow fell upon me, 
A sense of loss and pain, 
Until a thought from heaven 
Came flashing through my brain. 


And a voice within me whispered, 
This is not as it seems— 
The death of the king of daylight, 


And the quenching of his beams. 


For yonder, men are looking, 
With newly opened eyes, 
On the very scene before thee, 

And calling it sunrise. 


| 


And the tender glow of the sunset, 
Which speaks to thee of decay, 
To weary watchers yonder 
Brings promise of the day. 


And the sun himself is conscious 
Of neither rise nor fall, 

"Tis the place where thou art standing 
That is the cause of all. 


And my spirit caught the lesson 
That the Sunset came to teach, 
A lesson full of gladness 
When set in human speech. 


For I saw ‘tis with our spirits 
E’en as with yonder sun, 

Their life is an unbroken 
Eternal, deathless one. 


And though to mortal vision 
We seem on earth to die, 
The change that we call dying 
Is birth to an angel’s eye. 


And the man himself is conscious 
It may be of no change, 

But that he now is looking 
On landscapes new and strange; 


And that the clouds around him, 
Which hid the Central Sun, 
The source and life of all things, 

Are now for ever gone. 


ALFRED CAPEL SHAW. 
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NTIL very recently the existence of 
factory hands outside the manufactur- 
ing towns of the North of England and the 
Midland Counties has been but barely recog- 
nised by the general public. The efforts of 
legislation to prohibit the employment of 
young children and to limit the hours of 
work within normal bounds have, it is true, 
been widely paraded. But the vague con- 
clusion appeared to have been reached that 
no more can be reasonably required in this 
hard world, where man is pre-ordained to 
toil and labour for his daily bread. The 
complacent observation is constantly made 
that things on this earth are not so unequally 
divided as they seem, and that a life which 
appears joyless and unattractive to highly 
cultured natures, may after all well suffice 
for the needs of the less fortunate ; so easily 
do we believe in the truth of that which we 
would fain have true. It is a far time since 
Thomas Hood’s “ Song of the Shirt’ was 
written, and Charles Kingsley’s ‘“ Alton 
Locke ’’ has long been resting on our library 
shelves, yet it is only as the century is 
waning towards its close that we are be- 
ginning to realise how vast a number of 
men and women are continually ground 
down by pitiless competition so that the 
world may be provided with cheap luxuries, 
or that ‘ well-known London firms” may 
amass those colossal fortunes, the making 
of which it is our habit (pace Mr. Ruskin 
to applaud as a mark of the glory an 
greatness of this nation. 

It is as yet doubtful to what extent the 
most thorough official inquiry can effect the 
removal of the abuses of the ‘“ Sweating 
system,” or how far it is possible, in an 
over-populated country, to ameliorate, mate- 
rially, by legislation or by the force of 
public opinion, the lot of these struggling, 
weary thousands. But already one good 
result has undoubtedly arisen from bringing 
this question before Parliament. People 
make some show of professing themselves 
interested in the lives of these toilers, and, 
at any rate, their existence is no longer 
ignored. Whether we admit their claims 
on our pity, or acknowledge the duty of 
making efforts to promote the welfare of our 
poorer fellow citizens, is another matter. 

Certainly a good deal has been done of 
late for “‘ all sorts and conditions of men” 
by means of industrial exhibitions, mechanics’ 
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institutes, clubs, recreation-rooms, and nume- 
rous other agencies, and there has been much 
admirable talk about elevating their taste 
and improving their faculties. Besides, how- 
ever, providing recreations, which many have 
neither the spirits nor energy to enjoy, and 
merely engaging the interest of the best 
workers in each particular handicraft, surely 
much may be done, in a quiet, unostentatious 
way, by striving to bring educated and 
refined minds to bear upon those less fortu- 
nately endowed, by setting the happy in 
friendly and intimate contact with the miser- 
able; and the tenderly nurtured and pro- 
tected with those whom want and weakness 
expose to every evil temptation. 

It must be admitted that the female 
portion of this class of factory workers 
pre-eminently demands our sympathy and 
interest, both because women are physically 
weaker than men, and suffer more severely 
from the hardships of their work and lives; 
and because, on them, as the mothers of the 
future generation, depend the character and 
condition of so large a number of the coming 
race of our fellow-citizens. 

At a moderate estimate there are not far 
short of two hundred thousand girls and 
women employed in the factories of London. 
To reach these women, with sympathy and 
help, there are many and various special 
agencies at work.* 

One of the less known of these is in the 
neighbourhood of St. Paul’s Cathedral, where 
sixty ladies are continually working amongst 
the factory girls, some of them devoting their 
lives to the cause in a manner that needs to 
be seen to be realised. They have established 
two homes, the ‘* Churchill Home” and the 
‘¢ Welcome,”” where substantial meals are 
served daily to the factory hands, at prices 
ranging from 4d. to 4d., and where classes 
are held on certain days, and entertainments 
provided to which all factory girls are cor- 
dially invited. Some of these ladies are fami- 
liar with the inside of nearly every factory in 
the district, in which women are employed, 
and this implies a large and varied experience. 

* The ‘ Facto: Helpers’ Union,” under the auspices 
of the ‘‘ Young Women’s Christian Association,” is carry- 
ing on an organised system of mission work in factories 
during the dinner-hour. There are also evening homes, 
restaurants, and lodging-houses in connection with this 
Society and with the “ Bahge Bar ag od Help Society.” 
The “ Recreative Evening ools Association” holds 


classes for instruction and recreation for factory girls in 
many of the Board schools, 
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It has been no easy matter, in many cases, 
to obtain permission from the proprietor or 
manager to enter the factories, nor is it 
always easy to make friends with those em- 
ployed there. ‘ We have heard of ladies but 
we have never seen one,’’ used to be an ex- 
pression amongst factory girls. Sad to relate, 
the sight of a well-dressed, prosperous woman, 
presumably hailing from a happy home, and 
removed, apparently, from all the ills of life, 
not infrequently tends to awaken in the 
heart of many a poor girl mixed feelings, in 
which envy and resentment of patronage 
predominate. Even when these visits are 
well received, and the kindly intentions of 
the visitor are recognised, the difficulty 
remains of awakening any real and permanent 
interest in those whose lives are so drearily 
monotonous that they are reduced well-nigh 
to the level of an automatic machine. One 
woman, in the district mentioned above, has 
spent twenty consecutive years in making 
button-holes. In those factories, where they 
make gold thread for the lace of uniforms, 
the work destroys the eyesight almost com- 
pletely in three years, yet many women, 
forced by dire necessity, are only too thankful 
to find such employment. 

There is a fashion in deeds of mercy, as in 
other things, and, the attention and sym- 
pathy of some having been directed princi- 
pally to the crowded districts of East London, 
north of the Thames, the majority of those 
who are following their example have turned 
in the same direction. When many districts 
are urgently in need of help it is difficult to 
discriminate, but there is much to be said for 
the claims of those parts where, amid dis- 
couragements of all kinds, workers, both 
clerical and lay, are oppressed by the sense 
of the temporal and spiritual demands of a 
population exceeding, so enormously, the 
supply of available help. In our journeyings 
on the South-Eastern Railway, after leaving 
Charing Cross Station, and before emerging 
into the country, we pass through a 
labyrinth of buildings, some bearing the 
names of well known manufacturers, where 
there is a wide field of almost unbroken 
ground for those who would labour amongst 
factory hands. Here there are factories of 
all descriptions, from the most squalid to 
those imposing structures which line South- 
wark Street on either side, some of the 
establishments occupying entire blocks of 
buildings and being so well built, so spacious 
and well ventilated, and so scrupulously 
clean, that those who would fear to enter 
small, close rooms, where perchance should 











any disease lurk the germs would have fuller 
opportunities of spreading, need have no 
apprehension that factory visiting must 
entail any risk of infection, beyond that 
which we all run in ordinary life. 

Where labour is employed directly by the 
firm the condition of the employed is com- 
paratively less pitiable ; and indeed, in some 
cases, very great attention is paid to their 
comfort and convenience. These cases un- 
fortunately are exceptional. But the em- 
ployers who take a laudable interest in the 
moral condition of those in their service, and 
pride themselves on their efforts, are in- 
creasing in number. And indeed it was in 
accordance with the wish of some of the 
masters to bring good influences to bear on 
these rough, hard lives, that we were asked 
to enter the South London factories during 
the dinner hour, and make friends with 
their inmates. 

In one that we visit frequently, those 
illustrated advertisements are produced that 
adorn, or disfigure, the hoardings, the insides 
of shop-windows, and the outsides of cases, 
tins, bottles, and almost every article where 
display can be made. Here these marvellous 
pictures are printed, glazed, and packed. 
The actual printing is done by men, but 
there are many girls also employed, some 
few working with the men in the machine- 
rooms, but the majority, under the direction 
of a forewoman, occupied in finishing the 
advertisements in a large room at the top of 
the building. This room is subject to all the 
extremes of cold in winter and heat in sum- 
mer, being close under the roof, with large, 
uncurtained windows. Many of the advertise- 
ments have to be varnished—those printed 
on ‘‘ soft-bank”’ paper with a substance that 
renders them transparent for the purpose of 
displaying in shop-windows—others simply 
glazed with ‘“‘ white-hard varnish,” and they 
must then be hung out over large wooden 
horses until they are dry. The backs have 
subsequently to be rendered adhesive, and 
the advertisements must then be arranged 
in piles, a sheet of tissue-paper being laid 
between each. Other processes have to be 
gone through—with some rings run through 
and strings attached; some of the smaller 
ones have to be folded for posting, but the 
two principal features in the work are the 
sorting and varnishing. The girls are em- 
ployed in these monotonous occupations from 
eight in the morning till six or half-past six 
in the afternoon. The dinner-hour in this 
factory is from one to two o'clock, when the 
machines stop working ; but most of the girls 
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are too weary to go far in search of food, nor 
have they much to spend on it; some use 
the dinner-hour for going on with part of 
their lighter work, while others drop asleep, 
exhausted, on the tables or on the floor. If 
any one would take the trouble to go up 
those four flights of stairs into that upper 
room, where, spacious as it is, the air is 
rendered oppressive by the smell of perpetual 
varnish, and see these poor creatures huddled 
up in a heap on the hard floor or rough 
wooden tables, he could not fail to be filled 
with pity for lives so weary. Many of them 
live at a great distance from the factory, 
and have to walk three or four miles in the 
morning before beginning work. Then come 
the ten hours spent at their employment, 
standing the whole time. In the evening 
there is the same walk to be gone over again. 
This has to be gone through all the year 
round—in the dark, bitter frosty mornings 
when the circulation is at its lowest ebb, and 
the streets are slippery with ice and snow— 
in the cheerless winter evenings, when the 
wind comes biting round the street corners, 
and there are no thoughts of a snug home 
at the journey’s end. Is it not marvellous 
if they are able to resist the temptations of 
the gin-palace, where they can obtain for- 
getfulness of the cold and their miseries for 
a time? And, in the late summer, when 
the rich and well-to-do are being refreshed 
after the season by moorland or sea-side 
breezes, how well-nigh incredible it seems 
that thousands of our fellow-creatures are 
toiling every morning, through hot, dusty 
streets, to the same dreary work, and back 
again every evening, to close, miserable 
lodgings, with no hope of change, nor of 
any improvement in their condition, unless 
it be, by acquiring a little more skill in 
their mechanical labour, to earn one more 
weekly shilling. In the particular factory 
we have referred to, the maximum of wages 
earned by the women is eight shillings a 
week, while many of them only receive six 
shillings, and on this they must live entirely, 
no food being provided. It seems a mystery 
how this sum can do much more than 
provide them with shoe-leather, and yet 
one knows that they are far better off than 
many factory hands, while some of them are 
really neatly and respectably dressed. But 
what is most worthy of remark about these 
women is their being ready to receive, in a 
spirit of most touching gratitude, small acts 
of kindness from persons utterly unknown 
to them, and to patiently listen with great 
apparent interest to words of counsel, of 











sympathy, and friendship—gathering round 
the end of the room where these strangers 
are, laying aside their work, stopping their 
talk, and even rising from their mid-day 
slumber. To use a common expression, 
you could hear a pin drop while what they 
designate ‘‘the meeting” is going on. They 
like to hear the simplest Bible stories, or 
verses of well-known hymns. Some of 
them, presumably those of times before the 
School Board, cannot even read, and it does 
not seem probable that even the better edu- 
cated ones should have time or inclination 
to do so, in the midst of their hard-working 
lives. 

Nor do they appear to listen out of mere 
curiosity, for, after we had paid two or three 
visits, when the novelty of our coming had 
worn off, we found that a larger number of 
the girls came round to listen than at first— 
that. those few who had dinner hurried over 
it, and that those engaged in the machine- 
rooms came up to join the others. This em- 
ployment in the rooms below, where they 
work in company with men frequently of the 
roughest type, greatly tends to vulgarise 
and demoralise them, though it is physically 
better than that which is carried on at the 
top of the factory, where the varnish used 
for rendering the advertisements transparent 
—called ‘carriage varnish’’—is most in- 
jurious to the health of the women, so that 
they are constantly breaking down, and 
compelled to leave the factory. 

It is difficult to describe the infinite plea- 
sure these girls take in flowers, the smallest 
quantity of the commonest kind—half-a- 
dozen ox-eye daisies or a single rhododen- 
dron—being received with childish delight 
and interest. ‘Isn’t it wonderful to think 
how them growed?” ‘Oh! don’t this one 
smell nice?” ‘What do they call this one, 
please ?”’ being the remarks with which they 
are greeted. Perhaps these flowers are the 
only fresh and beautiful things that ever 
enter their homes, and though they cannot 
bring reminiscences of woods and meadows 
and sunny gardens to those who have never 
been outside this great city, their influence 
is always peculiarly refreshing and refining. 

There is a flower-mission in connection 
with the ‘‘ Factory Helper’s Union,” the 
Hon. Secretary of which, Miss A. Evans, 
78, West Cromwell Road, on being com- 
municated with, will give the address of a 
home or mission where flowers are gratefully 
received and distributed in the factories. 

This short account cannot be closed 
without mentioning a society for enrolling 
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workers, started in 1885 by a Committee, 
the Secretaries of which are the Countess of 
Aberdeen and the Marchioness of Tavistock. 
Intending workers are invited to communi- 
cate with either of these ladies, who would 
be pleased to correspond with anyone 
willing to visit the factories in the way 
described above. 

A project is on foot, started by the latter 
of these ladies, for establishing an institute 
in Southwark, on the lines of the ‘‘ Welcome ”’ 
and other ‘‘ homes,’”’ where hot dinners will 
be served to the factory hands at cost price,* 
and where classes can be held in the evenings 
for religious instruction, and classes also for 
cookery and needlework (many of the girls 
being lamentably ignorant of the commonest 
domestic arts, and sorely feeling their need 
of instruction), and where the evenings may 

* The restaurant in the Jewin Street ‘‘ Welcome” is 
now entirely self-supporting, the proceeds of the dinners 
covering not only the cost of the provisions, but the rent 


of the dining-room and kitchen, and the wages of those 
employed therein—the staff numbering about twelve. 





be spent in recreation. Nothing of the kind 
exists in the immediate neighbourhood, and 
the lady visitors are zealously striving to 
meet the need. For this purpose they ask 
for any gifts in the way of furniture :— 
chairs, tables, presses, or kitchen utensils 
would be most acceptable. 
* * * * 1 


Appeals in these days are ever increasingly 
numerous and pressing. We would not force 
this one upon the attention of those who have 
made their definite scheme, and pledged 
themselves, by work or money, to some 
already existing and fruitful opening, but 
we commend it to those (and we believe that 
they are many) whose hearts are filled with 
pity and yearning to help the poor and 
suffering, and who have not, as yet, found a 
satisfactory outlet in definite work. That 
outlet, when it is found, may demand sacri- 
fice, but it also carries with it the assurance 
of satisfaction and benefit to the workers, as 





well as to those to whom they minister. 





‘“DOING GOD SERVICE.” 


SHORT SUNDAY EVENING TALES WITH THE CHILDREN. 
By THE REv. BENJAMIN WAUGH. 


FIRST EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: ‘‘ We are but little children weak.” 
Lesson: Acts vii. 51—60, 


Text: ‘‘I verily thought that I ought to do many things | 


contrary to the name of Jesus of Nazareth. 


WANT you to think awhile on that writer 


of some of the epistles of the New | 


Testament we call St. Paul. 


We think so much about him and hear so | 


much about him, that we are in danger of 
forgetting that he was a mere nothing to the 
Master he served: a man, and at first a 
hard-hearted, mean, and cruel man; just 
one of the inhuman men who went up and 
down the streets of Jerusalem and the roads 
of Palestine whom Jesus was constantly 
meeting, and whose deeds made Jesus roll 
out the thunders of His grand and holy 
wrath. They were unkind ; so He was angry 
with them. 

Paul was very learned, very clever, 
very powerful, and very much respected and 
honoured; he was honest and moral and 
zealous for religion; was a good pupil to 
his teachers, the lecturers at the colleges ; 
and an obedient servant of the priests at 
the temple ; he was strong-willed and good 


| for work, and, with all his force, he adored 
his church ; yet, for all that, he was a very 
| wicked, cruel man. 
| He grew up to know it all and to cry about 
it, lying with his face hidden in the dust 
| before the throne of God, and saying, ‘O 
| wretched man that I am.” 
I do not want to tell tales, as we say, 
‘about Paul, that would be a very foolish 
thing todo. But I do want to show you 
what Jesus can do for us all by what He did 
for Paul, and how He did it; for the Jesus 
that did it is the same to-day, and able to do 
for you and for me and for all men what 
He did for Paul: to make us know what 
wrong is, and to fill us with passionate 
desires to do right. 

With all his zeal for his church and his 





knowledge of the Bible, Paul was a cruel and 
a cowardly fellow. He thought the best 


| people in the world were wicked, and he did 


grievous and mischievous things to them. 
He had the authority of his church at his 
back, and pleased its priests. But he grieved 
God, the God who was out of his sight and 
whom he did not know, of whom he had 








never even heard. The cruel things he did 
were all done in ignorance of God, as all cruel 
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things are done everywhere. When men 
know God, all that He is cries out to them 
to be kind and pitiful, and merciful and 
patient, and loving and noble; and to live 
like His Son, the carpenter of Nazareth, 
the brother, the friend, the lover, and 
servant of all. 

So let me first tell you of this Paul when 
he was a young man. His name then was 
Saul. In those early days of his, there were 
men and women who thought of Jesus as 
the beautiful, the glorious image of God; as 
the Prince of heaven, the judge of men, the 
exalted Lord, the adored of angels, who 
had all power in His hands, who changed 
and saved and blessed them with unspeak- 
able blessings. He was rich; but He made 
Himself poor for them. He was before the 
world; yet did He come to live by His hands, 
like other labourers for daily bread, in a 
body like theirs, and to suffer and die for 
them. It was all wonderful and so good to 
think of. They could be brave as they 
thought of that; they could bear their 
burdens better; their sorrows were less sad; 
they were contented in sickness and happy 
in death. They were full of Him, and full of 
life and joy; for He was still living. They 
talked to Him in prayer; they did their 
daily work in His sight. Such strength as 
He gave them they had never known. They 
were up and down, all over the country; and 
wherever they were, Saul went, had them 
beaten and shut up in prison, and took part 
in putting them to death. He was exceed- 


ing mad inst them: men, women, and 
children. God loved them. Saul hated 
them. 


One day a ring stood round one of those 
men who lived under this spell of Jesus. 
Nothing was higher to him than the name 
of Jesus. It stood for the name of God. 
Heaven was the place where Jesus was, and 
death would take him there. Well, around 
this man was a crowd standing and staring 
at him and at men who were stoning him 
till he should be a dead man. Some of the 
crowd were sad, but for the most part they did 
not care, and some of them were enjoying it, 
and one who enjoyed it was this very Saul. 
The face of that stoned man was full of 
the lovely light of Heaven, yet Saul stood 
and watched till it was battered into a shape- 
less bleeding mass, taking so much part in 
the doing of it that he held the clothes of 
the men who were stoning. They stripped 
off their coats as boys strip off their jackets 
to handle better their bats at cricket, the 
horrible brutes that they were; and Saul 








held up their clothes in his arms lest they 
should get trodden on. ‘Here,’ said he, 
‘* give me your coats.” He always delighted 
to see the last breath battered out of a 
Christian. The face of Stephen was lovely, 
his heart was tender and good, but that was 
no reason why the law should spare him. 
To love and regard Jesus as Stephen and all 
Christians did was blasphemy, and the law 
said blasphemy must be stoned. The stones 
could put an end to it. And they must. So 
Saul held the executioners’ coats till they 
had done it. Then Stephen was dead, and 
Saul went away, satisfied and glad. And 
the priests of the temple were glad too, and 
they liked Saul. It was a part of their 
religion and a part of his to like men who 
did such things as he and the stones had 
done. He thought that that was doing 
God service. 

Now think of the sort of God Saul thought 
he was serving. He grew to see how wrong 
it had been; how untrue it was to the God 
of his fathers. But, at that time, his God 
was little better than a grand savage; a 
monarch greatly like any of the wild bar- 
barous kings that had set their serving men 
to kill everybody that was theirenemy. God 
he thought of as such a king, and he himself 
was one of His serving men. God was 
happy to see him at his work. Such kings 
always liked to see their enemies go down 
under the stones of the stoner. He must 
scatter God’s foes as the soldiers scattered 
their king’s foes. The enemies die and he 
applauds. ‘‘I verily thought within myself,” 
Paul says, with the shame and anguish of a 
true penitent, ‘‘ that I ought to do all this.” 
Such was Saul’s God, and God’s headquarters 
on earth were Jerusalem. Jerusalem was a 
city set on a hill, full of people like-minded 
with Saul. They had all his barbarously 
savage God. They too were His serving men, 
so Saul thought. They offered sacrifices to 
Him, and sang psalms to Him, and taught 
in His name. The only real God had sent 
prophets to them ; they killed His prophets. 
He had sent His Son; they killed His Son. 
They shed God’s real servants’ blood as 
soldiers shed the blood of their enemies. 
The true God’s servants died, and Jerusalem 
was glad. 

The hill on which Jerusalem stood was 
crowned with a temple, a grand and gorgeous 
place, with solemn pillars and sculptured 
cherubs, and flights of steps and high 
altars, and surpliced choirs and many 
beautiful things—and horrible ministers. 
They were as’ hard-hearted as its stone 
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cherubs, as selfish as thieves, as sly as 
serpents, as cruel as wolves scouring a 
desert for prey. These are not my words, 
my children ; they are the words of Jesus. 
He it was who used these names to tell His 
thoughts of those men who called themselves 
the ministers of God at Jerusalem ; for Jesus 
knew what was in their hearts. 

In this temple it was that men like these 
did duty and conducted the worship of their 
cruel God, the only God they believed in. 
They killed doves and lambs for Him; they 
killed prophets for Him; they killed Jesus 
for Him. Every man coming with God’s 
lovely message to man, they dogged, and 
surrounded, and arrested, and were not 
contented till he was dead. For their own 
God they collected money, they extorted it 
from the poorest ; they took orphans’ bread 
for His service ; they robbed widows’ houses. 
Stationing themselves round a little square 
marble sanctuary, which they said was His 
dwelling-place; they clashed cymbals to 
Him, and played on instruments to Him, 
and sang His praise in the language of the 
Psalms. They were cruel-hearted men 
offering their worship to a cruel-hearted God. 
Saul joined with the rest of them in their 
great church, and did the same. Such was 
the cruel God of Jerusalem and of its temple. 

Jesus never saw the city nor its church 
without being sad. He cried over it bitter 
scalding tears. It served an inhuman God, 
a God who carried stones and scaffolds for 
the good. There was no such God as they 
worshipped there, but they did not know 
that, and they would not know it. They 
said it was the only one. It was not one at 
all. But they made their daily bread by it. 
In spite of their sacred office, they were 
“thieves’’; their solemn church was a 
“den” for thieves. They were vipers and 
wolves, so Jesus said. 

And, alas, Saul was one of their friends. 
And, O, how glad he was when he ceased to 
be that, and came to know the God and 
Father of us all, preached by Jesus; and 
became a friend of Jesus; and let Jesus show 
him how to think, and feel, and live. How 
glad he was then! How his great strong 
heart bounded in the grand liberties of a son 
of that Father, and in His loving, and 
helping, and saving work. 

O, those sad summers of his youth! But 
he did it ignorantly, and as long as he lived 
he tried to make up for those lost and cruel 
. It was coming to know Jesus that 

changed him. I will tell you how when 
we meet again. 











SECOND EVENING. 


Opening Hymn: ‘‘ Lord, a little band and lowly.” 
Lesson : Acts ix. 1—9, 
Text: ‘‘I am Jesus whom thou persecutest.” 


Wuat I am seeking to show you is that 
whether your religion shall ennoble you 
or debase you depends altogether on what 
you think of Jesus. If He be a bright image 
in you and your thought of God, then your 
religion will make you humble and neigh- 
bourly and loving. To know Him so will 
make your life good to live, and beautiful to 
look at. 

Let us see this. One summer’s day, as 
Saul was hurrying to Damascus, as a lion 
hurries to his prey, he came to know Jesus, 
and the great brotherly, neighbourly heart 
of Jesus. 

Saul was furnished with summonses and 
warrants for the imprisonment and death of 
some followers of Jesus he had heard about 
at Damascus. He was getting along his 
way, saying to himself what he would do to 
them, enjoying in fancy the luxury of the 
sight of their pains and woe, when he saw a 
great light, and in it a face pained and 
sad. Patient, strong, and glorious was that 
face. Yet was it marred more than any 
man’s. It had in it something of the look 
he had seen in dying Stephen’s face, when 
he had stood in the ring round where he was 
stoned, holding the executioners’ clothes for 
them. In an instant Saul’s joyous savagery 
was gone. He saw; he stopped; he trembled; 
he was full of dread. What was it ? 

It was in reality that very face which dying 
Stephen had seen, the chief among the 
angels of heaven, which had made Stephen 
so peaceful in death. Saul looked at it and 
trembled and sobbed. That awful face of 
suffering, pitying love was all strange and 
terrible to him. ‘‘ And he fell to the earth.” 
Could it be Stephen? Saul, you must 
remember, believed in the life of men after 
death. And he heard a voice: * Saul, Saul, 
why persecutest thou Me ?” 

He was a wicked man, and he felt so now 
he was looking into heaven. He was cowed, 
miserable, afraid. He did not think of the 
applauding priests, but of the imprisoned 
and dying Christians he had persecuted. 
When Jesus appears in His glory, all the 
wicked things we have ever done come to 
light in us. It is very strange, but it is so. 
A torrent of memories came to Saul in a 
moment. He was persecuting men and 
women followers of Jesus. He was on 
his way to persecute. The persecuted all 
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mentioned one name, all commended them- 
selves dying into the haads of one being. 
They saw Him! Could this be He? 

‘«‘ Who art Thou, Lord ?” 

It was a terrible and horrible moment. 

*“T am Jesus whom thou persecutest,”’ 
was the reply. 

Jesus ! 

Saul trembled, was astonished! Then all 
his hatreds were crimes against Jesus! All 
the sorrows he had given, these were sorrows 
given to Jesus! 

He gazed at this person, who seemed to 
be so glorious, with a face so sorrowful, so 
pained, so anguished! And this was Jesus! 
It was awful. 

Saul still lay upon the earth. The men 
that were with Him saw nothing save their 
leader and master on the ground, crying out 
in an agony, and they stood speechless. 

‘* All the evil he had done’’ came back to 
him. He was stupefied, horrified. For 
three days he could neither eat nor drink. 
Poor Saul! It was a terrible thing. He 
had not speared, and stoned, and killed the 
saints at Jerusalem, but Jesus, their friend, 
their brother, and the Lord of Glory. 

“What,” he cried at once, ‘* What wilt 
Thou have me to do?’’ There was no 
reasoning, no explanation, no plea of ignor- 
ance, no excuse. He learnt what he had done 
—prostrate with grief, broken-hearted with 
recollection—He had done it all to Jesus! 

He never used his summonses. He went 
on his way to Damascus, but trembling 
with terror and penitence. He had per- 
secuted the Lord of Glory ! 

The priests heard about it, but never 
could they force him back into their service. 
By pains and punishments they tried. They 
tried to force Saul back, as Saul had tried to 
force the saints at Jerusalem back. But 
when Saul had once seen and understood 
Jesus, and had heard His voice for- 
giving him for all the wrongs he had 
done Him ; forgiving without saying a word 
about forgiveness, only pleading with him to 
give up persecuting Him and to be good, 
never any more could Saul bear to even think 
of giving up the name and service of Jesus. 

Then his friends did to him just what he 
had done to other disciples of the Lord. 
He now was guilty of wicked mischief and 
blasphemy. They breathed out threatenings 
and slaughter; they gnashed their teeth at 
him, robbed him, bastinadoed him, thrust 
him into prison, went about to kill him, left 
him for a dead man. But it served them 
nothing. Saul was unchanged. 





It is a wonderful story this! 

Beaten till he was unconscious, he re- 
covered his consciousness and got’ up and 
went about preaching the lovely overmaster- 
ing glory of Jesus. Fear, pain, torture, 
nothing could move him wher once he 
understood the soul of Jesus. Ever after 
that, he was faithful unto death. 

And what was that soul of Jesus he had 
seen? It wasa soul at one with all sufferers, 
All the hunger and nakedness that men give, 
all the distress and pain that men suffer, 
these were all His. Because He loved the 
world, He felt all its hurts, its sicknesses, its 
griefs. To give pain to anybody, was to 
give pain to Him. That was what Saul 
learnt. Jesus lived in the crowd, the feeling 
crowd, and felt with it. That was what 
Saul had found out. 

Then Saul understood what patience and 
suffering there was in God. He forgot the 
men and women whom he had pained, and 
remembered only the God he had grieved. 
Ever after that he thought of God; God 
was the chief of all feeling of love and of 
sympathy. He was a God of mercy instead 
of a savage monarch. And that sight of 
Jesus had changed it all—that pained face, 
that voice with the sound of woe in it, 
which he had seen and heard on his way to 
Damascus. 

This is the main fact which Jesus has to 
tell, that what we do to people, to the 
smallest of them, that we do to Him; that 
serving man is serving God. It is when 
we once thoroughly understand this that 
we cannot dare to be cruel; that we must be 
neighbourly and kind. You shall see what 
I mean by this in a touching little story 
of the death of a bird. In a country garden 
where the birds were tame, where they were 
fed in the snowy days of winter and loved 
all the year round, where they trusted 
people and hopped near to them, one 
summer day a large number of children 
from the city were enjoying themselves ; 
they had come for an out. They had lived 
in wretched streets and had never seen a 
beautiful country garden. There were in it 
cherry trees in fruit and roses in bloom. 
The cherry trees they were permitted to 
climb, and at the end of the day they 
returned home with hands full of the roses 
fresh cut, white, crimson, and yellow; and 
there were robins with red on their throats, 
and tomtits in yellow and blue, and green 
linnets. One of these linnets was especially 
confiding and was fond of hopping about the 
gravel walk near to anyone who was on it, 
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and would stand when they stood, quite 
close to them, and look up with its little 
head on one side in a wonderfully pretty, 
trustful way. It did so by one of the city 
boys. He was amazed and delighted, took 


the bird scarcely expecting to catch it. 
But, alas! he did catch it. His cap covered 
it; his hand fell with all its weight upon it, 
and crushed it and killed it. He lifted his 
cap and saw that the bird was dead. That 
did not matter much to him. One bird 
more or less in the world, that is nothing 
to any but hearts like God’s. And this boy’s 
was in this respect not at all like God’s. 
He picked it up and carried it to the rest. 

At the sight of the crushed thing one of 
the children there exclaimed: ‘Oh, what 
will father say? You area wicked boy !”’ 

Til news travels fast, and the ‘‘ father’’ soon 
knew of what had happened. The dead 
bird was his favourite. It had learnt its 
confidence in men from him. He was soon 
at the spot where the little throng of 
children stood around the dead body; and 
the children saw him; and the boy that had 
killed it saw him. He was pale and sad and 
deeply grieved ; and at the sight the unfor- 
tunate lad’s heart sank as a stone sinks into 
the sea. Nobody for a moment spoke. 
Everybody had already gathered from the 
“father’s” little daughter how he would 
feel about the dear little creature’s death. 
Then there was a moment of horrible 
suspense. What would the gentleman do ? 

He took the dead bird out of the hand of 
the boy, where it lay all ruffled. ‘It is 
quite dead,” he said, with intense grief 
sounding in his voice, after he looked 
long on the tiny crushed thing. He 
could scarcely restrain tears. They could 
all see that he was deeply pained and 
wretched. They looked at him and half 
expected next to see the boy struck to the 
ground. But he struck no blow. He did 
not raise his voice even. But with strong, 
quiet feeling, he said, ‘“‘ Oh, I am grieved ; 
you cannot tell how sad I am,” and then, 
looking from the bird to the boy, *‘ but you 
did not kill it on purpose. It was a mistake. 
I am very sorry for you, my boy.” 

The boy, used to terrible hardships and to 
more terrible punishments for anything done 
which bigger and stronger people than he 
did not like, was amazed. He listened and 
Stared in silence. There was no curse, no 
blow. His lips quivered, he burst into tears, 
and said in a faltering sort of way, “Oh, 
I'm very sorry, sir; I didn’t mean it, sir.” 
XVITI—20. 








He had ceased to think of himself. He had 
ceased to think even of the ruffled little body 
which had just been hopping about in happy 
life, which was now lying with its two legs 


| stretched out in that gentleman’s hand, 
off his cap, and in an instant was down ait | 


dead. He thought only of that gentleman 
and of his pain—the gentleman who had 
given him his day’s pleasure in that garden, 
and who had deeply loved that dead bird. 
What would the boy have given to have 
undone what he had done! He walked 
about for a long time quiet and sad. 

And what has this to do with Saul? It 
has this to do with him. 

In both the case of the boy and the case 
of Saul, it was the suffering of another 
person which made them understand what 
a grievous thing they had done. When the 
truth at last broke upon Saul, that whatever 
hurts or destroys life or limb or joy of 
man hurts Jesus, his life changed like the 
night at the rising of the sun. Toserve God 
we must make health and joy and bliss for 
men, women, and children: it is through 
our neighbours’ flesh that Jesus feels. He 
carries the sicknesses and sorrows they bear, 
and feels what they feel. We serve Him 
only when we make others happy. So Saul 
learnt and gave up his life for the rest of his 
days to do his neighbours’ good, and by 
serving them to serve God. 

That, too, is the will of God for us all. 
That is the religion of Jesus, and the way 
to live real men and women’s lives, 


THIRD EVENING. 


Opening Hymn: “Jesus, meek and gentle,” 
Lesson : John xvi. 1—11. 
Text: ‘‘ And all that heard him were amazed.” 


Wuen Saul had seen the sight of Jesus, 
and had heard the strong, tender, and, to him, 
awful appeal of His voice, all his notions of 
who and what God was were shaken and 
doomed. He could hold them no more. But 
it was not till two years after that he had 
got another and truer notion of God to take 
their place in bright thoughts of Him whom 
Jesus called His God and Father. For all 
the weeks and months of those two long 
years Saul was slowly taking it in, and when 
it had thoroughly got hold of him, he 
changed his name to mark how completely 
it had changed his life. Ever after that he 
was called Paul. 

‘Why, mother, I thought Uncle Sam was 
avery cruel man; Martha said so,” exclaimed 
a young boy as he was planting a kiss on 
his mother’s lips on his return from a visit . 
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to an uncle’s house. ‘ He’s the kindest of 
all the uncles I know,” he continued ; ‘ he 
came to the station with me and stopped at 
a shop and bought me this knife,’ putting 
into his mother’s hand a horn-handled knife, 
with a file, a button-hook, a screwdriver, 
and three bright, sharp blades. 

‘‘Martha never understood your uncle,” 
said the mother briefly; and then, speaking 
of the knife, she said: ‘‘ What a grand 
knife, Charley ; you must be careful not to 
cut yourself.” 

Charley did not, as Paul did, change his 
name ; for what had happened had not so 
completely changed his life; but it had 
changed his feelings about the man he had 
come to know. His thoughts had been 
made truer; so his feelings had become 
truer too. 

Nobody feels rightly to any person of 
whom he thinks wrongly. Charley’s feelings, 
you see, were quite changed towards his 
uncle, just because his thoughts had been 
changed. Why his sister Martha had 
not liked her uncle I do not know, but she 
was a false witness about him. Perhaps 
she had been selfish towards her cousins, or 
cruel to her uncle’s cat, and he had corrected 
her, and she had been too silly and shallow 
to.see how nobly kind such a correction was. 
About that I know nothing, nor does it 
matter; anyhow, she had taught her brother 
to think falsely of his uncle. 

That is just what the Jews had taught 
Paul todo of God. They had taught him 
to think falsely of God; but Paul became 
a pupil of Jesus, and from Him he learnt 
the truth about God, and that made all the 
difference between the man Saul, the cruel 
persecutor, and the man Paul, the servant, 
the friend, the lover of all mankind. -He 
had now an entirely different and altogether 
beautiful thought of God. 

Till he had come to know Jesus, the name 
of God. had stood in his mind for a being 
with the feelings of a Jewish monarch—a 
being who hated, imprisoned, burned, stoned, 
slew, crucified; who kept his throne by 
terrors and soldiers, like his representatives, 
Herod and Jeroboam, and Og, king of 
Bashan, in their palaces and trappings of 
gold. God, he thought of as strong, and 
terrible with enemies—God could thunder 
upon them, scatter them with His light- 
nings, catch the fastest fugitive that fled 
from His fury and crush him without effort. 
God was terrible to the heathen, and full of 
wrath, and an act of mercy to them He had 
never done. They all lay under sentence 











of death, and torment when they died: for 
none but Jews did God care. He loved Jews; 
them He would spare ; but Christians were 
not Jews, they were heathens—worse than 
heathens. Against them God breathed out 
threatenings and slaughters, and would have 
them tormented and destroyed. That was 
the notion of God that was in the soul of Saul 
till that day he met Jesus and saw Him and 
heard the sound of His voice. The people 
of his great church had all taught him so. 
They preached it into him, they sang it into 
him. While he lived he must serve that 
God—there was no other. When he died, 
that God would reward him. You cannot 
tell how awful were some of the effects of 
such a religion; but the priests said it was 
true, and Saul thoroughly believed them till 
that day when he met Jesus. Then he began 
to understand that all this must be wholly 
and miserably wrong, and began to learn 
that other idea of God that was in the soul 
of Jesus. 

What was it, that thought of God which 
was in the soul of Jesus, which Jesus taught 
to Paul? We Ikmow as well as if we had 
been there to hear and see. It was not an 
image got from those people who live in 
palaces called kings. Not at all. It is 
pictured to us best of all in any one of 
those men who get up early in the morning 
to go forth to their labour in the weaving 
factory and in the ploughed field to earn the 
clothing and food needed by those children 
oftheirs. Jesus said that God was the Father 
of mankind, of all mankind; Who spread 
their tables with bread for them, as a father 
spreads his children’s; Who gives them 
flowers in the fields and sunshine in the sky, 
and Who, while they are kind and good to 
one another and are enjoying it all, looks on 
them all with a Father’s joy. Day by day, 
year by year, everywhere, God is at work 
for all men and longing to make them all 
contented and good. That was the notion 
of God which filled and blessed the soul of 
Jesus. 

When Paul had been two years learning 
this, thinking it into his soul all the while, 
he was quite a new creature. He had a real 
heaven above. He loved, blessed, praised, 
adored its lovely and loveable and loving 
God. Earth, too, was turned into a heaven, 
and all men into brothers—‘“ barbarian, 
Scythian, bond and free.’’ With that beau- 
tiful and blessed God in his soul, he learnt 
to so love the world; and, like all men who 
get filled with the fulness of God’s glorious- 
ness, he gave himself for it. 
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In market-places, in storms at sea, in 
prisons, in palaces, he gave himself to teach 
the world of its God and Father. That 
simple name of Him who had taught him, 
he spoke everywhere as the one teacher of 
men. Priests hated him; rabbis whipped 
him ; bullies stoned him; but he spoke it 
still, from lips on fire with ardent love, he 
‘spoke that name. The name Jesus; it was 
above every name—priest’s, king’s, angel’s, 
archangel’s. For inspiring bliss, for life, for 
power, for nobleness, none compared with 
it. They did not know it, those men that 
were unkind and hated and were cruel. 
Jesus! he kneeled to pray his wants to 
Him; he mourned his sins to Him and 
sang his joys to Him. To serve Him, to be 
worthy to speak and bear that grand name 
of His was the one longing and care of his 
life. To be flogged, chained, left for dead, 
if for that dear name’s sake, he counted all 
joy and glory. Men thought him mad. 
They went about to kill him; and he for- 
gave them, loved them, longed to bless 
them, to die for them. 
He travelled everywhere where he had 


money to go; he sailed everywhere where he | 


could work his passage by mending the ship’s 
sails. To speak the name he had once 
cursed, to men he had once hated, through 
perils by sea and by land, in cities and in 
deserts, he went about into all the world he 
could find. 

No more did he count himself his own. 
He was a servant, a slave, a bought slave, 
bought in a market-place and led away, 
nothing but that. God’s magnificent love 
had bought him. He cried out in ecstasy, 
‘*Qh the wonders, the depth, and the riches, 
the unsearchableness of the love of God to 
man.’”’ He seemed never to be able to get 
to the end of it. He said angels could not. 
And we see from his life that he never could 
get tothe endof hisown. Beholding so long 
and closely how gloriously large was the heart 
of God, his own had become intensely like 
it. Sufferings and threat of death, nothing 
could change it; he loved mankind and 
loved them to the end. Alas, it was a sad 
end, the last end of Paul, at least as men 
call sad. He was given to the lions, and 
they tore him to pieces and ate him. We 
do not quite know that it was so; but very 
likely it was in that way that he died. 
But to be killed was nothing to him. 


fulness never find it hard to die. 


an have no victory over souls deeply in love 
with God. Paul was intensely in love with 





Men | 
who know God and are filled with his | 
Death | 





Him. Death to him was only absence from 
his old worn-out body, no more than that. 
He went out of it to be clothed in a more 
bright and beautiful one. 

Such was the effect of knowing the God 
of Jesus on Paul. 

Now what you and I and everybody else 
in this world needs, is that same notion of 
God—to know thoroughly what His heart is, 
what His thoughts and ways and plans are, 
to know what he is full of, and to be filled 
with the same fulness. 

Abraham, David, Isaiah, these and others 
may help you to know something of Him; 
but these are all ignorant compared with 
Jesus. It is Jesus and Jesus only who can 
bring you to know all about Him. “No 
man cometh to the Father but by Me,” said 
Jesus, and that is true to-day. 


FOURTH EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: ‘‘God, make my life a little light.” 
Lesson: Isaiah xlii. 1—5. 
Text: “Paul, a servant of Jesus Christ.” 

Todo God service we must at least know who 
and what God is; and no one knows that 
except those towhom Jesus has revealed Him. 

And what was Jesus like? Where is He 
to be seen? God, no man ever saw; but 
Jesus, the people of Capernaum saw. They 
knew Him very well, and so did the people 
up and down the country round Capernaum. 
He went into their houses, and wherever 
He went the children of the place got round 
the door, for love and reverence of Him. 
They saw it pleased Him too, and they liked 
to please Him. No pain could be greater 
to them than to grieve Him, and no pleasure 
was greater than to find themselves a few 
yards from His smile. Crowds of poor 
people came round Him and stood and 
looked at Him for pleasure; another sun 
seemed shining on them. Little mites of 
things would climb on to His knee and 
thrust their tiny hands into His beard, and 
laugh to see Him smile. He had no money 
nor home, but poor people fed and housed 
Him; and festival cakes were not so rich 
as was the plain bread they ate when He 
dropped in to share their meal. There was 
no palace so beautiful as the barest room 
while He was in it; there was so little between 
them and heaven there. To have Him and 
to adore Him, that was the best thing their 
little world contained. They wanted to call 
Him their King ; for He was King—King of 
love and King of children. 

Never in all the world, from the beginning 
| of it, was there such a friend to children. 
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He was angry with the twelve apostles, 
Peter, John, and all of them, for not treating 
little children with tenderness and honour. 
He was indignant beyond any words that I 
can use and I can tell you, or that you have 
deep enough feelings to understand, with 
the priests of the temple when they dared to 
make bread scarce on the tables of little 
children. He talked of millstones, tying them 
about men’s necks and casting them into 
the depths of the sea, if they wilfully injured 
little children. His grand love of little 
children gave Him a place in their hearts 
higher than anybody else they knew. He 
was the King in their little notions of the 
kingdom of heaven. 

Beautiful as was His life in Capernaum, 
the best thing about it is that this was not 
simply His own life—it was the very life 
and likeness of God. His Father lived just 
the same beautiful kind of life above; for 
this Jesus was the Son of the God who 
reigned in heaven. God’s sceptre, crown, 
and throne there was the loveliness the 
children saw in Jesus, and the feel of it 
was just as powerful to draw them around 
Him in heaven as it was to draw the children 
around Him in Capernaum. Jesus was the 
express image of God; He was nothing 
more than that, and nothing less. Little, 
poor, and illused children might at first be 
shy of Jesus, but they were never afraid of 
Him. And they were children very like 
you; all the children of the world are very 
like one another, and have been since the 
world began. If you had been there, of your 
own free will, you would have gone to Jesus 
with the rest of them, and have thrust your 
little hand into His, and He would have 
blessed you as He did them. Those children 
of Capernaum were not one bit holier than 
any other children; yet they liked Him, liked 
to be near Him—even the babies that were 
handed about did; and Jesus thanked God 
for their understanding and love. 

Yet they feared Jesus with a tender, 
gentle, a God-like fear. It was reverent, 
submissive, clinging love they felt. They 
feared to hurt or grieve Him; they feared 
to do anything for which they would need 
forgiving. That was Godly fear, and that 
gentle thing is the strangest fear in the 
world. To people who have once got the 
true notion of God into them—His holiness, 
His lovingness, His patience, His merey— 
punishments, no matter what they may 
be, are nothing to the horribleness of 
grieving Him. 





There was once a king called the Emperor | 





Nero, a terrible man to think of as his 
people very well knew. Please him, that 
was all right; vex him, then he would bind 
you with chains and throw you into his 
dungeons; run you through with a sword; 
give you to lions to eat; tear off your limbs; 
roll you in tar and set fire to you—that is 
what he would do, and sit in his palace and 
see you burning, finding pleasure in the 
smoke of your torment. He did it all 
without effort, for he was strong enough, 
and was so full of hatred to every man 
living who resisted his will. People were 
only people, and he was king. 

Once Paul thought of God as not very 
unlike Nero, who liked to see His enemies 
killed. Then Paul counted those who were 
loyal to Jesus as enemies of God. He hated 
them, preached against them, threatened 
them; but they still loved and served Jesus, 
Then he was exceeding mad with them— 
had them flogged, put into horrible prisons, 
and stoned them to death; still were they 
unable to give up serving Jesus. In 
prison they sang to Him; bleeding and 
dying they said, ‘“‘ Lord Jesus, receive my 
spirit.”” And they prayed beautiful prayers 
to God for their enemies. And their friends 
still in their homes were not frightened by 
the sight of their friends’ horrible sufferings. 
They still loved and chose to serve Jesus. 
They were always singing, glad and strong, 
as they hewed their wood and drove their 
oxen, and talked of Jesus to their neighbours. 
It was nothing to them, that fear of bleeding 
limbs and stinking dungeons—these were 
wholly forgotten in the glory of the God 
they loved. Paul could curse, and imprison, 
and stone as madly as he would, it was of 
no avail. They shuddered, they feared, for 
pain smarted on them, and they often cried 
out and wept bitter tears; but pain and 
tears were all weaker than was their tender, 
reverent fear of their holy and beautiful 
God, whose patience, and mercy, and good- 
ness, seen in Jesus, simply passed all 
language to speak. Come what would, to 
Him they could not bear to be unfaithful ; 
nor could Paul bear to be unfaithful to his 
God. And so they went on. Suddenly Paul 
gave it all up. 

He came to know God by Jesus Christ. 
Ever after he was a champion of love, a ser- 
vant of men, a child of God. That sight of 
God’s great suffering mercy humbled and in- 
spired him all the remaining days of his life. 
That is the grand thing which Jesus can make 
of us all: Lovers of God and our neighbours, 
and to be that is to do God service. 
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I.—HOME NOTES. 
A METHODIST TOYNBEE HALL. 


[tHE scheme for establishing a new University 
settlement in London which Dr. Moulton has 
recently launched is at present still in its infancy, 
and much will have to be done before the project 
can be fully realised. Themainlines, however, are 
simple enough. The new settlement will be like 
Toynbee Hall, in so far as it will aim at bringing 
the two great sections of society into personal and 
living contact with one another ; like it also in 
endeavouring to improve the condition of the 
people by social and educational work. It will 
at the same time have a very distinctive charac- 
teristic in the fact that it will give the greatest 
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prominence to religious teaching, and that its aim | 


will be not only to humanise but to evangelise 
as well. There lies the parting of the ways. The 
one system, it may be fairly said, trusts to man to 
raise man ; the other allies itself to a strength and 
a love that are divine ; and, appealing as they do 
to different elements in human nature, both alike 
have their special work and function. Once 
established, the new settlement no doubt will 
enlist the support and the sympathy of many 
beyond the bounds of Methodism who can find 
no place in existing institutions. 


THE LINCOLN PROSECUTION. 


The prosecution of the Bishop of Lincoln may 
very probably prove a great historic landmark ; in 
any case, everyone recognises it as the most 
momentous event that has happened in the 
English Church during our generation. For once 
the real issue of the struggle is unclouded. It is 
not a mere question of images, of meaningless 
ritual, nor of subtle doctrine interesting to 
students of religious philosophy but to none 
beside. It is admitted on both sides that the 
sacerdotal character of the priesthood is the point 
in question, and the view which a man takes of 
such a question as this must radically and pro- 
foundly affect the character of his religious life. 
A man may believe either of two theories: that 
he has direct access to the Divine Presence at all 
times and under all conditions, in the hours of 
sacred joy, or when the burden of sin is upon him, 
and that no human being can come between him 
and God ; or, on the other hand, that ordained of 
God, speaking and acting in His name, stands a 
class of men endowed with mysterious powers and 
prerogatives more than human ; but whichever of 
the two theories he believes, it must colour his 
whole thought and faith and feeling. Now if the 
teaching of the Church of England on so vital a 
point as this is disputed or disputable, it is 





essential that the matter should be settled, and | 





that without delay, for though law and litigation 


are not pleasant, chaos is even worse. No private 
virtues, however eminent, no charms of personal 
character, however fascinating, can be appealed to 
in a case like this ; the issue is too momentous to 
admit of such trivial and insignificant con- 
siderations, and Dr. King himself would be 
the first to recognise the fact. 


A REMARKABLE MOVEMENT. 


To thousands both within and without the 
Church of England, who, throughout the Bishop 
of Durham’s long and severe illness, have anxi- 
ously watched for any signs of returning health 
and strength, it will be a real joy to know that 
the tide seems at last to have turned, and that 
there is at least a possibility that the Bishop may 
be in tiine restored to the work which he loves so 
well ; not, indeed, with the vigour and energy of 
former days, but yet able to control, direct, and 
inspire. How he has laboured, how he has spent 
himself in the service of his diocese, only those 
who stand nearest to him can fully know; but the 
results of his zeal and devotion are to be seen on 
every side. He has put new life and enthusiasm 
into the Church far and wide. Five years ago he 
made an appeal for new churches and instituted 
a special building fund. He asked for twenty- 
three churches and mission-rooms, knowing, in- 
deed, that these would not be enough to meet the 
needs of the vast population around, but thinking 
that this was as much as he could fairly hope to 
get. But more has been done, far more than this; 
for, writing from his sick-room at Bournemouth, 
he is able to report that twenty-two churches and 
twenty-one mission-rooms have been secured in 
answer to his appeal; that most of them are 
already completed and in use, and that the fund 
raised for this special object alone, during the last 
five years, amounts to £138,000, in spite of the 
commercial depression which, in Durham, has 
been particularly severe. It is a splendid response 
to the devotion of a great Christian leader. 


AN APPEAL FOR HELP. 


All those whose homes are in the North and 
East of England will remember the great storm 
that swept over the country on the 8th of 
February last. It was terrible on shore; there 
was a sound as of battle in the night, and the 
day rose on a scene of destruction. But while 
we were safe on shore, tie fishing fleet in the 
North Sea felt the full violence of the gale, and 
ship after ship went down. From among the 


seamen who had gone out from Grimsby alone, 
69 lives were lost, and the loss fell almost 
as heavily on the other ports along the East 
Coast. 


In the three towns of Grimsby, Hull, and 
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Yarmouth, this one storm has made 55 widows 
and 136 orphans, left for the most part without 
resources of any kind. Sir Edward Birkbeck, 
who has given us these details, as chairman of the 
management committee of the Royal Fund for 
the Relief of the Orphans of Sea Fishermen, 
makes an earnest appeal for special help in this 
time of urgent need. The fund is already heavily 
burdened, and needs additional assistance, which 
it should certainly secure. Contributions may be 
sent to Sir Hdward Birkbeck, House of Commons, 
Westminster. 


THE UNIVERSITIES AND ELEMENTARY TEACHERS. 


Anyone who has ever examined the organisation 
of our educational system as it now exists can 
hardly fail to have been startled by one strange 
characteristic—the absolute separation of our 
elementary from our higher education. The 
teachers in our elementary schools, with hardly an 
exception, have all been trained in special 
institutions and under very similar conditions ; 
they are the slaves of a system narrow in itself 
and narrowing in its influence, and from the 
higher developments of literature and science they 
are as far as may be debarred. It is a vicious 
system, and its worst vice is this—that it excludes 
from the work of elementary education the very 
people who may be the best fitted for that 
particular function, if they refuse to stunt their 
powers and to cramp their intellectual growth. 
At the two older Universities dissatisfaction with 
the existing state of things is rapidly increasing. 
They feel that they are not doing for elementary 
teachers what they have it in their power to do, 
and efforts are being made to induce the Govern- 
ment to put within the reach of selected 
candidates those ampler opportunities of study 
and culture which they could obtain at Oxford and 
at Cambridge; the concessions that might be 
necessary on their side the Universities would 
readily make. And though it may seem initself a 
slight thing that a small proportion of those who 
will teach in our Board and National Schools 
should spend two or three years of study at places 
rieh both in historic traditions and in promise for 
the future, where they will form new associations 
and come into contact with new influences, it 
would be a serious mistake to depreciate the 
importance even of a change apparently so 
slight. For when you touch the leaders you 
touch the whole force, creating a new sense of 
dignity and responsibility, and binding together 
in one body parts that should be united in spirit 
and in aim though now severed and isolated. 


II.—GLANCES ABROAD 
KING MILAN’S ABDICATION. 


King Milan’s abdication has fallen on Europe 
like a thunderbolt, for just because it had been 
rumoured beforehand nobody believed it. 


Now 








that it has come, it seems to have shattered the 
last hopes of peace, and with the return of spring 
great armies may once more be on the march. 
For a young nation like Servia nothing could 
have been more cruel, or for the little king who 


may reign but cannot govern. With his mother 
banished, and deserted by his father, in the hands 
and under the control of impetuous politicians, 
and crushed between the rival empires of Russia 
and Austria, his will be a sunless and joyless 
life. The best thing one can wish for him is that 
his reign may be brief if it must be stormy, 
The saddest sight perhaps in the world is a 
boy-king; but the destinies of the nations are 
always in the hands of the Almighty; and He 
can overrule the intrigues of men to subserve His 
own great purposes. 


COMMANDER CAMERON’S SLAVERY CRUSADE. 


Commander Cameron’s scheme for suppressing 
the slave trade in Eastern and Central Africa is 
at once bold and simple. Starting from the Albert 
Nyanza, he would establish a chain of stations 
touching all the lakes and stretching southwards 
as far as the Zambesi, which he would always 
keep as an open water-way. A small band of 
Europeans, settled at points along the line, with 
a force of black troops at their control, would 
both open up the country for commerce and would 
command all the great slave routes to such an 
extent as to make the traffic almost impossible on 
that side of the continent. To make the scheme 
complete, it would be necessary, as the Archbishop 
of Canterbury has suggested, to connect the lakes 
by a new Caledonian canal, and to open up the 
way northwards along the Nile, from the Albert 
Nyanza to Khartoum. The task is great but not 
impossible, and if the nation could be once stirred 
and roused from its apathy, the whole condition of 
Africa might be changed in a few years. And it 
must not be forgotten that, if we are to act at all, 
we must act at once, for the horrors of the hateful 
traffic are growing, while the continent is being 
depopulated at the rate of two millions a year. 
And as for the money, if we want to find it, we 
can find it. The millions which even a little war 
like that in Abyssinia cost us would more than 
cover the whole expense of Commander Cameron’s 
scheme. 


CRUELTY TO ANIMALS IN NAPLES. 


A protest against cruelty and wrong-doing is 
never wasted, for though it may be long in pro- 
ducing any visible result, it is sure to do its work 
at last. A very striking illustration of the truth 
comes to us from Naples. Some twelve or 
eighteen months ago, or perhaps rather more, @ 
vivid account was published in the Times of the 
barbarity with which animals of all kinds were 
habitually treated by. the Italians, and by the 
people of Naples in particular. A great deal of 
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feeling was aroused and much indignation ex- 
pressed, as the facts became known and were 
copied from one newspaper by another. The 
Italians, always sensitive to foreign opinion, 
took the matter up; help was given by English 
residents and visitors, and at Naples a great 


improvement has taken place. The Zoofila, the 
local society for the prevention of cruelty to 
animals, has been strengthened ; funds have been 
contributed to maintain inspectors, and already 
a large amount of useful work has been done, 
especially in relieving cattle drawing heavily 
loaded wagons. 


III.—MISSION JOTTINGS. 
A CRISIS IN THE LONDON MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


The London Missionary Society has reached 
a crisis in its history. For the last eight years 
its financial position has been far from satis- 
factory ; debt has been staved off by special 
efforts and by an exceptional number of legacies. 
But now the turning point has been reached, 
and the decision must be made once for all, 
whether the friends and supporters of the Society 
will permanently increase its funds, or whether, 
on the other hand, the Society must withdraw 
from work which it has undertaken. No further 
delay is possible. 
been fixed upon which must first be sacrificed, 
if bitter necessity requires, and, however painful 
and humiliating it may be, the step is inevitable 
unless the position of affairs is at once trans- 
formed. So far as contributions are concerned 
there has been no real decrease, although the 
special funds have to some extent impaired the 
ordinary income; but the work grows and the 
income is stationary—in that fact lies the whole 
difficulty. The missionaries have already made 
what sacrifices they can ; the directors have done 
their best with time, and thought, and money ; 
What will the churches of the country do? That 
is the question now. £15,000 a year must be 
added to the annual income to carry on the 
present work ; £10,000 to meet the urgent and 
immediate needs. Surely they will not fail to 
raise it, 


A DRAMATIC STORY. 


The full account of recent events at Uganda 
reads more like a romance than a missionary 
report, and is far more rich in interest than most 
sensation novels. First of all we see the hatred 
felt by the people against Mwanga, the cruel and 


cowardly despot, rising and growing ; then follows | 
the bloodless revolution organised by the Christian | 
and Mohammedan Readers, or Reformers, acting | 


in concert. A better order of things seems estab- 
lished. A new king, Kiwewa, is set upon the 


The stations have already | 





And now the Arabs, afraid that their influence 
may be destroyed, interfere, stir up jealousy 
among the Mohammedans against the Christians, 
and work upon the suspicions of the king, who 
fears lest he should be dethroned like his pre- 
decessor. A sudden storm breaks out; the 
Christians are attacked and defeated ; their places 
at court are filled by friends of the Arabs. The 
missionaries are made prisoners, their houses 
plundered ; and finally, Catholics and Protestants 
together, brethren in misfortune, they are banished 
from the land, with the warning that no white 
man will be suffered to return till the whole land 
has accepted the faith of Mahomet. Even now 
this is but the beginning of adventures, for the 
story of the voyage is more eventful still. We 
read how the missionaries were sent away nearly 
naked, all but empty-handed, with a scanty supply 
of food and a little stock of cowries, all packed 
together on one boat; how they were upset by a 
hippopotamus in the river, losing several of their 
party in the deep water, and how they made their 
way at last to Usambiro, where they found a 
hearty welcome from their friend and comrade, 
Mr. Mackay. Strangely enough, Mwanga, who 
had treated both missionaries and followers so 
badly, had fled in the same direction, and had 


| already sent a piteous appeal for help and pro- 


tection. The Arabs whom he had trusted while 
in power proved false to him in his time of need, 
and he now turned to those who owed him so 
little kindness. Not often does punishment 
follow so swiftly after sin. 


A MISSIONARY LANDWERR. 


The Rev. W. H. Findlay makes a novel and 
striking suggestion in the Methodist Recorder. 
In Germany, he reminds us, young men put off 
their entrance into business for three years, and 
serve their country in the ranks. Cannot the 
same idea, he asks, be carried out in the mis- 
sionary system? There are places—and Nega- 
patam, where he himself is stationed, is one of 
them—at which there is abundance of work to be 
done by a missionary who knows no language 
save his own; in the college, among English 
artisans, and with those who have been trained 
in Christian schools. The experiment is certainly 
worth a trial, for even if a few volunteers offered 
themselves who could live during their service 
at their own charges, they would reinforce the 
band of workers in a most admirable way, without 
throwing any additional burden on the funds of 
the society with which they might happen to be 
connected. And, as Mr. Findlay adds, with 
perfect truth, two or three years so spent would 
bear fruit.through all after life, and men would 
go back to their business or profession with a 
training for God’s work, and an interest in 


throne; the old officials are dismissed and their | missionary work that would be a blessing to 


Places filled, for the most part, by Christians. | themselves and to the Church. 
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THE CONTROVERSY ON MISSIONS. 


In the recent controversy about missionary 
methods and results the critics have most certainly 
not had the best of the argument. Here and 
there they may have scored a point, but their 
impeachment as a whole has been met and 
disproved. There is, however, one fact which 
the friends of missions would do well to bear in 
mind—that by indulging in personalities they 
will but prejudice and weaken their own case. 
For instance, it is no reply to Mr. Caine to taunt 
him, as some have done, with being an admirer 
and follower of Mr. Chamberlain; for a man’s 
political opinions, however perverse, can in no 
way affect the value of his testimony or impair 
his authority when concerned with questions of 
an absolutely different kind. And in the same 
way, to declare that because Canon Taylor holds 
a comfortable living without much work, spend- 
ing his summers in England and his winters 
abroad, he is not entitled to point out a more 
excellent way of missionary enterprise, if one 
exists, or to expose errors in missionary 
finance, if he can find them, is surely a fallacy 
and a blunder too. To argue in this way is to 
throw away the victory, and any who are tempted 
to do so would do well to leave the task of 
controversy to cooler heads and keener wits 
than their own. 


ASCETICISM AND ITS RESULTS. 


In many quarters just now there is a strong 
tendency to glorify asceticism, and to declare 
its practice to be an indispensable condition of 
missionary success, at any rate, in Eastern lands. 
Christian teachers are warned that they must not 
expect to make converts unless they approach 
those whom they teach not as foreigners but as 
natives, and are advised to imitate the dress, the 
habit, and the austerities of the saints and holy 
men of the East. Asceticism, no doubt, has its 
virtues ; but it does not, so far as experience shows, 
produce the results attributed to it, and this the 
Rev. A. H. Blakesley proves very clearly in a 
very candid and outspoken paper published in the 
Indian Churchman. He gives us four instances, 
with the same result in each case.- Mr. Bowen, 
in Bombay, following this method in every particu- 
lar, ‘‘got admiration from his countrymen, respect 
and affection from the heathen—everything but 
converts.” Father O’Neill, who went all lengths 
in enduring hardships, ‘‘ scarcely baptised a single 
person.” The Salvation Army, with their “‘reck- 
less expenditure of life, which tc many seems 
culpable, have achieved results altogether inade- 
quate to the effort made”; while the Oxford 
mission in Calcutta, with which Mr. Blakesley is 
connected—a mission singled out for special praise 
by those who could see no good elsewhere—has 





‘succeeded in influencing, attracting, and propi- 
tiating, but not as yet, to any considerable extent, 
in converting.” Whatever other advantages such 
a system may have, it cannot rest its claim at 
present upon any special success in conversions. 
And, furthermore, adds Mr. Blakesley, if it is 
foolish to attempt to ‘‘ make Asiatics or Africans 
into middle-class English Philistines,” is it less 
absurd for English missionaries ‘‘to try to turn 
themselves into clumsy and out-caste Hindus” ? 


IV.—OUR MEMORIAL RECORD. 
THE REV. J. 


Widely as Mr. Wood’s death will be regretted, 
nowhere will it cause a more genuine sorrow than 
among the readers of THE SUNDAY MAGAZINE. 
For very many years, in fact, almost from the 
outset, he was one of the most regular and 
certainly one of the most popular of our con- 
tributors ; for he dealt with a wide range of 
subjects, and all that he wrote had a peculiar 
charm. He must always have had a natural 
faculty for exposition, but his special power must 
have been partly due to the variety and breadth 
of his experience. His life was not spent in work 
ofonekind. He hadstudied man as wellas Nature. 
As chaplain, first to the Boatmen’s Floating 
Chapel and then to St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, 
by direct and personal contact with men of all 
kinds, he must have acquired that knowledge of 
character which, to the writer of books who can 
rarely, if ever, come face to face with his audience, 
is a gift beyond price. He was not, indeed, a poet 
like poor Richard Jefferies, whose worth even now 
the world has still to learn, nor had he the genius 
of Buckland; but it is not too much to say that 
no one in our time has done so much to popularise 
the study of natural history. He wrote about 
birds and beasts, shells and sea-weed, moths and 
beetles ; about the friends and foes of our gardens, 
the plagues and the pets of our homes. A mere 
list of his books and important papers would more 
than fill a column, nor would this adequately 
represent his work, for during the last few years 
he had delivered lectures on Zoology and kindred 
subjects at schools and institutes all over the 
country, illustrating the lectures by sketches 
which he himself had prepared, and winning no 
less success on the platform than he had already 
won with the pen. He was never idle. Even when 
travelling about on his lecturing tours, the type- 
writer was a constant companion, and many an 
article for our readers was written by it as it lay 
on his knees in the railway carriage. We this 
month publish his concluding paper on ‘‘ Ants at 
Home and Abroad,” and will next month give 
the first of two papers on Baby Birds, the com- 
pletion of which only came from his hand a few 
days before his death. 


G. WOOD. 
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